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TWO HEROINES 
EW § figures’ in 
literary history 
appeal to the 

remembrance so pa- 

thetically as the au- 
thor of “ Evelina.” 

She had many trials 

which she bore with 

sweetness and  pa- 
her blessings 
were mainly from 
her gift of being 
content with little, 
and of overprizing 
any kindness people 
did her, as if it were the effect of extraordi- 
nary virtue in them. Indeed, Fanny Burney 
was Evelina. She had not only written her- 
self into the character of that heroine, but 
she had so thoroughly written herself out in 
it, that she seemed not to have had the stuff 
for another heroine left in her nature. Or, 
if this is going too far, it is certain that 
neither Cecilia nor Camilla makes herself re- 
membered like Evelina as a real personality. 


l 

“ Cecilia ” was written while the author of 
“ Evelina ” was still Miss Burney, and before 
she entered the service of the Queen; “ Ca- 
milla” was written long after she had left 
that service, and was published after she had 
become the wife of the émigré noble D’Arblay. 
In “ Cecilia ” she was not yet so overweighted 





tience; 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


OF MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 


by the fear and favor of the great Dr. John- 
son that she wished to write her novels as he 
would have written them, and the language, 
if not quite the language of life, is often 
easy, gay, and natural. The mighty lexi- 
cographer was not to do his worst with her 
diction, till many years later in “ Camilla,” 
where he prevailed with an effect which the 
image of a fawn advancing with the gait of a 
hippopotamus feebly suggests, though in more 
vital things “Camilla” is far from a mis- 
taken performance. All three of the Burney- 
D’Arblay novels are on the same ground. They 
have mainly to do with the London of rank 
and fashion, and the London of trade and 
vulgarity; but a good part of the action pass- 
es in this country, and another good part in 
the several English spas whose waters were 
then the mode, and whose pump-rooms are 
the scenes of so much love-making in con- 
temporary fiction. But in both “ Cecilia ” and 
“Camilla,” the nominal heroines are of a less 
engaging, a less amusing quality. Cecilia is a 
girl of much more sense than Evelina; she 
has wit and she has beauty; and yet somehow 
she fails to take the heart as Evelina does. 
She moves in a world much more ascertained 
in its characteristics, through a much more 
ingenious intrigue. A cloud of genteel com- 
pany at a dozen different places is suggested ; 
vivid and amusing figures swarm in the pages 
of the novel. There are, indeed, only too 
many of them for remembrance, though prob- 
ably no one who has met such a type of 
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“agreeable rattle” as Miss Lerolle will have 
quite forgotten her; or her anti-type of su- 
percilious passivity, Miss Leeson. That Lady 
Honoria who likes getting her father angry 
because he makes such funny faces and 
swears so divertingly when he is in a temper, 
is perhaps not so justifiably dear to the fancy; 
but she outlives most of the serious person- 
ages in the reader’s remembrance. In the 
handling of all, a sense of the author’s ma- 
turing art grows upon the critic; and in fact 
the “ Cecilia ” as a novel is as much superior 
tc the “ Evelina” which preceded as it is to 
the “ Camilla ” which followed it. 


II 


It is always possible, of course, that “Eve- 
lina” might have eventuated in “ Camilla,” 
even if the author had not spent five or six 
years, as the Queen’s tire-woman, in the nar- 
cotic neighborhood of royalty. The tendency 
which Richardson had given to the best Eng- 
lish fiction, and which is so strongly felt in 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” might have per- 
sisted in Fanny Burney’s novels, and over- 
weighted them at last, though she had re- 
mained in the world of literature, and looked 
on uninterruptedly at the world of fashion. 
Society was then so bad, not in its standards, 
but in its indifference to them, that all decent 
writers had it on their consciences to better 
it to their utmost by the force of imaginary 
examples. Fiction had not yet conceived of 
the supreme ethics which consist in portray- 
ing life truly and letting the lesson take care 
of itself. After a hundred years this concep- 
tion is not yet very clear to many novelists, 
or, what is worse, to their critics; and the nov- 
el, to save itself alive from the contempt and 
abhorrence in which the most of good people 
then held it, had to be good in the fashion of 
the sermon rather than in the fashion of the 
drama. It felt its way slowly and painfully 
by heavy sloughs of didacticism and through 
dreary tracts of moral sentiment to the stand- 
ing it now has, and we ought to look back at 
its flounderings, not with wonder that it 
floundered so long, but that it ever arrived. 
In fact, it did not flounder so very long, and 
it arrived at what is still almost an ideal per- 
fection in the art of Jane Austen. But first 
it had to pass through the school of Maria 
Edgeworth, who was as severe a disciplinarian 
as ever the lighter-minded muses came under. 
They have long since had their revenge, poor 
things, and she has had to pay for her se- 
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verity in the popular superstition which still 
prevails that she was all precept, all princi- 
ple, all preaching. Nothing could be more 
mistaken, as any one may prove who will turn 
to her entertaining novels of English fash- 
ionable life, her faithful and sympathetic 
sketches of Irish character, high and low. It 
is known that Tourguénief, from his pleasure 
in her Irish stories, conceived the notion of 
making like studies of Russian conditions; 
that to this influence the world owes the 
“ Notes of a Sportsman,” and that the Rus- 
sian serfs, from the effect of that book with 
the Czar, finally owed their emancipation. 

Fame could have brought Maria Edge- 
worth’s noble spirit no sweeter consolation 
than such an event; she would have counted 
such an indirect effect of her work infinitely 
beyond the inspiration of such a consummate 
artist as Tourguénief, but her long life ended 
just before our century had reached its fii- 
tieth year, and thirty years before the serfs 
were freed. She began author well back in 
the eighteenth century, but she began novelist 
distinctly within the nineteenth. As her 
“Castle Rackrent” appeared in 1801; there 
can be no dispute concerning this fact; and 
no one who will read that capital story, or al- 
most any other novel of hers, can question 
her right to stand with the foremost in nine- 
teenth-century fiction by virtue of many 
things besides her priority in time. Such a 
reader will feel it his privilege, his highest 
pleasure, to help reverse the sentence which 
relegates this artist to the sad society of the 
mere sermoners. She did preach, there is no 
denying that, but she also pictured life so 
faithfully that Scott could wish for nothing 
greater than “ Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful 
power of vivifying all her persons, and mak- 
ing them live as beings in your mind.” 

She knew her Ireland closely, lovingly, hu- 
morously, down to the last whimsicality of 
the tatterdemalion peasantry and the last ec- 
centricity of the reckless, jovial gentry; but 
she knew her England, too, and the scenes 
of London fashion in her books are as graphic 
as Fanny Burney’s. Indeed, it cannot be said 
that those London stories which have Ireland 
for a background are better than those which 
deal solely with English interests and char- 
acters. “The Absentee” and its kind are of 
inferior esthetic quality, for in these the au- 
thor has a moral to enforce, a social principle 
to preach; and in the others she has only 
character to paint, and personal conduct to 
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portray. For this reason such a novel as 
“ Belinda ” is a better test of her powers than 
“The Absentee.” After all, there is no situa- 
tion so universally appealing to the sympathy 
and the faney as that which Miss Burney 
chose in 


“ 


Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,” and which 
Miss Edgeworth again chose in “ Belinda.” 
A young girl gently bred, and coming up for 
the first time from the country to view the 
world of London society with innocent aston- 
ished eyes—what could be sweeter, more sug- 
gestive, more abundant in exciting chance 
than this? 


III 


Belinda Portman is no such ingénue as 

Evelina; she is of a far more sophisticated 
good sense even than Cecilia, whose more 
reasoned and tempered innocence she rather 
partakes. She has a very worldly-minded 
Mrs. Selina Stanhope for her aunt, who at 
3ath arranges her invitation for a London 
season from Lady Delacour, and supplies her 
with a store of mundane maxims, such as 
Mrs. Stanhope had found effectual in man- 
aging the matrimonial campaigns of five other 
nieces. The first interesting quality in Be- 
linda is that she has not the wish to profit by 
this dark wisdom of Mrs. Stanhope’s; but 
early in her London career a mortifying acci- 
dent acquaints her with the fact that she is 
supposed to be there to further these match- 
making schemes of her aunt. She is already 
in love with one of the young men she hears 
telking her over, and with the hurt to her 
girlish dignity and delicacy, she begins to 
think and to reflect. From that hour her evo- 
lution into a woman of good sense and good- 
will, of magnanimous impulses and generous 
actions is probably and entertainingly accom- 
plished by the author, with unfailing confi- 
dence in an apparently inexhaustible know- 
ledge of the London world. 

What this world was, how dissipated, un- 
principled, brutal, reckless, steeped in debt 
and drink, has never been more frankly shown. 
The moral is always present in the picture, 
and it is too often applied with inartistiec di- 
rectness, but it is not always so applied. There 
are abundant moments of pure drama, when 
the character is expressed in the action; and 
though much of the motive that ought to be 
seen is stated, still enough of it is seen to 
constitute the story a work of art. The au- 
thor proves herself in all her books an esthetic 
force; she was perverted in her artistic in- 
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stincts by false ideals of duty; but she knew 
human nature, and when she would allow her- 
self to do so she could represent life with 
masterly power. She does not get Belinda 








LADY DELACOUR. 
Drawn by Henry Hutt. 


fully before the reader without many needless 
devices to deepen the intrigue, and many tire- 
some lectures to enforce the lesson, but she 
does give at last the full sense of a beautiful 
girl who gains rather than loses in delight- 
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fulness by growing wiser and better. Dis- 
creet Belinda has always been, but at first 
she is discreet for herself only; and at last 
she is wise for others as well. A fair half of 
the book might be thrown away with the ef- 
fect of twice enriching what was left; per- 
haps two-thirds might be parted with to ad- 
vantage; certainly all that does not relate to 
Belinda’s friendship with Lady Delacour and 
her love for Clarence Harvey would not be 
missed by the reader who likes art better than 
artifice, and prefers to make his own applica- 
tions of the facts. The friendship between 
Lelinda and Lady Delacour is more important 
than the love between Belinda and Clarence; 
but if the story were reduced to the truly 
wonderful study of Lady Delacour’s passion- 
ate and distorted nature, she and not Belinda 
would be the heroine of “ Belinda.” As it is, 
it is she who has the greater fascination for 
the experienced witness, and for any student 
of the ever-womanly the dramatic portrayal 
of her jealousy must appeal as a masterpiece 
almost unique in that sort. 


IV 


The domestic situation in Lady Delacour’s 
household is promptly developed through the 
mysterious contradictions that cloud her con- 
duct: the wild gayety, the listless melancholy, 
the moody despair. “For some days after 
Relinda’s arrival in town she heard nothing 
of Lord Delacour; his lady never mentioned 
his name except once accidentally, as she 
was showing Miss Portman the house.... 
The first time Belinda ever saw His Lordship, 
he was dead drunk in the arms of two foot- 
men who were carrying him up stairs to his 
bed-room; his lady, who was just returned 
from Ranelagh, passed him by on the landing- 
place with a look of sovereign contempt. 
‘What is the matter? Who is this? said Be- 
linda. ‘ Only the body of Lord Delacour,’ said 
her ladyship. ... ‘Don’t look so shocked 
and amazed, Belinda; don’t look so new, child; 
this funeral of my lord’s intellects is to me 
a nightly, or,’ added her ladyship, looking at 
her watch and yawning, ‘I believe I should 
say, a daily ceremony—six o’clock, I protest!’ 
The next morning... . after a very late 
breakfast, Lord Delacour entered the room. 
* Lord Delacour, sober, my dear,’ said her lady- 
ship to Miss Portman, by way of introducing 
him.” 

The cat-and-dog life which this couple lead 
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is very unreservedly portrayed, and Belinda is 
so far deceived as not to suppose that they 
can be in love with each other, in spite of 
all. My lord’s days and nights are given to 
debauchery, his lady’s to the wildest dissipa- 
tion at balls and routs (one faintly imagines 
what a rout was!) and gay parties at those 
public resorts which were once so much the 
fashion in London, or at least in London 
novels, where from Vauxhall to Ranelagh, 
from Ranelagh to the Pantheon, from the 
Pantheon to Almack’s, there is a perpetual 
glitter of their misleading lights. 

On leaving the masquerade where Belinda 
has overheard that killing talk about herself 
among the young men of her circle, she re- 
peats it in an anguish of shame to her friend, 
as they drive away from Lady Singleton’s to 
the Pantheon, in their respective disguises of 
the tragic and the comie muse. “‘ And is this 
all? cried Lady Delacour. ‘ Lord, my dear, 
you must either give up living in the world 
or expect to hear yourself, and your aunts, 
and your cousins, and your friends, from gen- 
eration to generation, abused every hour in 
the day by their friends and your friends; ’tis 
the common course of things. Now you know 
what a multitude of obedient servants, dear 
creatures, and very sincere and most affection- 
ate friends I have. . . . Do you think I’m fool 
enough to imagine that they would care the 
hundredth part of a straw if I were this 
minute thrown into the Red or the Black 
Sea?’ ... The carriage stopped at the 
Pantheon.... To Belinda the night ap- 
peared long and dull; the commonplace wit 
of chimney-sweepers and gypsies; the antics 
of harlequins; the graces of flower-girls and 
Cleopatras had not power to amuse her; for 
her thoughts still recurred to that conversation 
which had given her so much pain. . . . ‘ How 
happy you are, Lady Delacour,’ said she, when 
they got into the carriage to go home... 
*to have such an amazing flow of spirits.’ 
‘Amazing you might well say, if you knew 
all,’ said Lady Delacour, and she heaved a 
deep sigh, threw herself back in the carriage, 
let fall her mask, and was silent. It was 
broad daylight, and Belinda had a full view 
of her countenance, which was a picture of 
despair. . . . Her ladyship started up and ex- 
claimed, ‘If I had served myself with half 
the zeal I have served the world I should not 
now be thus forsaken. . . . But it is all over 
now. I am dying.’.. Belinda . . . gazed 
at Lady Delacour, and repeated the word, 
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“*yvoOU ARE NOT GONE FOREVER! 


Drawn by Henry Hutt. 


‘Dying! ‘I tell you I am dying,’ said her 
ladyship.” 

At home, she bade Belinda “ follow her to 
her dressing-room. . . . ‘Come in; what is it 
you are afraid of? said she. Belinda went in 


und Lady Delacour shut and locked the door. 
There was no light except what came from 
the candle which Lady Delacour held in her 
hand. ...Belinda, as she looked around, saw 
nothing but a confusion of linen rags; vials, 
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some empty, some full, and she perceived 
there was a strong smell of medicines. Lady 
Delacour. ...looked from side to side of the 
room without seeming to know what she was 
in search of. She then, in a species of fury, 
wiped the paint from her face, and returning 
to Belinda, held the candle so as to throw the 
hght full on her livid features... .which 
formed a horrid contrast with her gay fan- 
tastic dress. ‘You are shocked, Belinda,’ 
said she, ‘ but as yet you have seen nothing— 
look here’—baring half her bosom... Be- 
linda sunk back into a chair; Lady Delacour 
flung herself on her knees before her. ‘Am I 
humbled, am I wretched enough?’ ” 

The story of Belinda’s friendship for the 
miserable woman from this moment on is 
imagined with a knowledge of human nature 
and a divination of its nobler possibilities 
worthy of Tolstoy, though it is wrought with 
an art infinitely more fallible. Miss Edge- 
worth was not only in herself very incon- 
stantly an artist, but, as is well known, she 
subordinated her judgment to that of her 
honored father, whom she allowed to meddle 
with her work, and mar it in the cause of 
good morals as much as he would. It is but 
fair to layto the charge of her well-willing, ill- 
witting parent at least half of the crude and 
clumsy didacticism with which Belinda’s fine 
nature is unfolded in her efforts to serve and 
to save Lady Delacour; but perhaps the crude 
and clumsy mechanism of the affair is all 
Miss Edgeworth’s own. We may easily grant 
this, and still in the dramatic moments find 
enough evidence of her power to prove her 
a great artist. 

Lady Delacour, of course, believes that she 
has a cancer, and she has put herself in the 
hands of a quack who preys upon her fears. 
Her secret is known only to her waiting-wo- 
man, till she herself betrays it to Belinda, 
whom she binds to her by the most solemn 
vows of silence. But the girl can find no 
peace till she has got Lady Delacour’s leave to 
speak of it to a physician (who is, of course, 
Edgeworthianly over-wise and over-good); 
and as Belinda has not lived for several weeks 
under the roof of Lord Delacour without sur- 
prising in him some traits of kindness for his 
wife, she wins Lady Delacour’s consent to let 
him know that some great calamity is threat- 
ening her. Belinda sets herself with all her 
innate discreetness to make them friends, but 
she does not, discreet as she is, manage this 
without rousing the jealousy of Lady Dela- 
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cour, which finds food in her returning love 
fer her husband. Seeing Belinda and Lord 
Delacour on such increasingly good terms in 
her interest, she can only believe that they 
wish to be on better in their own as soon as 
she is out of the way. As the story was always 
to end well, however, the cancer proves no 
cancer, and is cured with-very slight scientific 
attention; Lady Delacour is reconciled to her 
husband without losing her friend, and Be- 
linda is duly married to Clarence Harvey, 
whom she has been in love with from the be- 
ginning. 

Such a meagre résumé of merely one order 
of its events does no justice to the many- 
sided interest of the novel, and its rich abun- 
dance of characterization, which sometimes 
accuses itself of caricature, but which proba- 
bly embodies a presentation of fashionable 
life at the beginning of our century faith- 
fuller than it can now appear. Still, the jea- 
lousy of Lady Delacour, though but one in- 
terest of the story, becomes in its finer artistic 
treatment the chief interest; and the scene in 
which it betrays itself becomes the greatest 
moment of the drama. The episode is almost 
altogether admirable, but its climax suffi- 
ciently suggests the whole encounter between 
the unsuspecting Belinda and Lady Delacour, 
when her passion is fired by the girl’s sup- 
pression of certain passages in a letter from 
her aunt Stanhope, giving some worldly ad- 
vice which her ladyship ironically congratu- 
lates Belinda upon not needing. 

“The rapid, unconnected manner in which 
Lady Delacour spoke, the hurry of her mo- 
tions, the quick, suspicious, angry gleams of 
her eye, her laugh, her unintelligible words, 
all conspired at this moment to give Belinda 
the idea that her intellects were suddenly dis- 
ordered....She went toward her with the 
intention of soothing her by caresses; but at 
her approach Lady Delacour pushed the table 
on which she had been writing from her with 
violence; started up, flung back the veil 
which fell over her face as she rose, and 
darted upon Belinda a look which fixed her 
to the spot where she stood.... Belinda’s 
blood ran cold—she had no longer any doubt 
that this was insanity. She shut the pen- 
knife that lay upon the table, and put it in 
her pocket. ‘ Cowardly creature!’ cried Lady 
Delacour, and her countenance changed to an 
expression of ineffable contempt. ‘ What is 
it you fear? ‘That you should injure your- 
self. Sit down—for Heaven’s sake listen to 
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your friend, to Belinda.’ ‘My friend! My 
Belinda!’ cried Lady Delacour. ...‘Oh, Be- 
linda! You whom I have so loved, so trust- 
ed!’ The tears rolled fast down her painted 
cheeks; she wiped them hastily away, but so 
roughly that she became a strange and ghast- 
ly spectacle. Unconscious of her disordered 
appearance, she rushed past Belinda, who 
vainly attempted to stop her, threw up the 
sash, and, stretching herself far out of the 
window, gasped for breath. Miss Portman 
drew her back, and closed the window, saying, 
‘The rouge is all off your face, my dear Lady 
Delacour; you are not fit to be seen’.... 
‘Rouge! Not fit to be seen! At such a time 
as this, to talk to me in this manner! QO, 
niece of Mrs. Stanhope! dupe, dupe, that I 
am.’ ” 

Belinda tries to reason with Lady Dela- 
cour’s jealousy, which takes the form of iron- 
ical meekness, only to burst out again in en- 
venomed accusation. “‘ You are goodness it- 
self, and gentleness, and prudence personified. 
You know perfectly how to manage her whom 
you fear you have driven to madness. But, 
tell me, good, gentle, prudent Miss Portman, 
why need you dread so much that I should 
go mad’... Nobody would believe me 
whatever I said. . . . And would not this be 
almost as if I were dead and buried? No; 
your calculations are better than mine: the 
poor mad wife would....yet stand between 
you and the fond object of your secret soul— 
a coronet....O, Belinda, do not you see 
that a coronet cannot confer happiness? ‘I 
have seen it long; I pity you from the bot- 
tom of my soul,’ said Belinda, bursting into 
tears.” 

Lady Delacour cannot believe the girl is 
leaving her house when she leaves the room; 
she determines to balk the hope of being press- 
ed to stay, which she imagines in Belinda; 
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and when some people call’ she swiftly re- 
pairs her looks and goes to receive them. 
“Fresh rouged, and beautifully dressed, she 
was performing her part to a brilliant audi- 
ence, when Belinda entered the drawing- 
room....* You dine with Lady Anne, Miss 
Portman, I understand. Though you talk of 
running away from me....I am with all due 
humility so confident of the irresistible at- 
tractions of this house, that I defy Oakley 
Park and all its charms. So, Miss Portman, 
instead of adieu, I shall only say au revoir!’ 
* Adieu, Lady Delacour!’ said Belinda, with a 
look and tone that struck her ladyship to the 
heart. All her suspicions, all her pride, all 
her affected gayety forsook her. . . . She flew 
after Miss Portman, stopped her at the head 
of the stairs and exclaimed, ‘ My dearest Be- 
linda, are you gone? My best, my only friend, 
say you are not gone forever! Say you will 
return!’ ‘ Adieu,’ repeated Belinda.” 

We are told that she broke from Lady Dela- 
cour with a heart full of pity for her, but 
sure of the right and wisdom of her course; 
and nothing in the whole scene between them 
is more finely ascertained than the delicate 
dignity and goodness with which Belinda be- 
haves. In this she is worthy to be the heroine 
of her own story, and though she must divide 
the honors with Lady Delacour, in the dra- 
matic moments, she has the heroine’s true su- 
premacy as a subtler study of character, and 
a newer type. The intensely emotional na- 
ture like Lady Delacour, vivid, violent, reck- 
less, has been often done, and it is always fas- 
cinating; but it has seldom been so well done 
as by Miss Edgeworth, who, with a few 
touches of analysis, has allowed it to express 
itself. Yet after all, a nature like Belinda’s, 
ruled by principles and bound by scruples, 
the nature of a lady, is far more difficult to 
do. 
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HEN I visited the little Scotch heard every day, the incidents of the tale 
\W town of Kirriemuir, so widely were not at all extraordinary, and its success 

known through the stories of Mr. they thought due to some chance fancy of the 
Barrie, I found that to the minds of the plain’ public rather than to genuine merit. 


village folk the novelist’s Window in Thrums Down in the southwest corner of England, 
lacked interest because it was so much like in Devonshire, something of the same scepti- 


life. The talk of the book was the talk they cism prevails 
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with regard to Blackmore’s 


Lorna Doone, only then 
the criticism is not as to 
the book’s reality, but its 
unreality. I think the 
Devon people regard the 
affection of the reading 
public for this famous 
romance as rather foolish, 
and feel that the vast num- 
bers of visitors who come 
every year to seek out the 
scenes of the story waste 
their time on trivialities. 
The humbler classes of 
Devon, and indeed of Eng- 
land anywhere, read very 
little literature, but most 
Exmoor folk have looked 
into Lorna Doone to dis- 
cover what all this to-do 
among summer tourists is 
about. They find it a little 
irritating that visitors 
should take the book so 
seriously, and expect the 
natives to be able to point 
out the spot where each 
notable happening of the 
narrative occurred. 

The story has only the 
slenderest. foundation in 
historical facts. To be 
sure, there was an old rob- 
ber band at one time liv- 
ing in Bagworthy For- 
est, but no Lorna was ever 
among them, and there is 
no crag-environed' glen 
such as is described as the 
stronghold of the robbers 
in Devon, or anywhere else 
in England, for that mat- 
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ter. Neither did any Ridds ever live at Oare; 
nor do the local critics quite believe in the 
hero’s rise from a plain farm-lad to a title 
and the marriage to the rich and beautiful 
Lorna. It was not, however, the plot or its 
literary merits that concerned me then. I 
had the same craving as all the other tourists, 
to see the places described in the novel, and 
to learn for myself just how like, or unlike, 
were the fiction and Exmoor nature. As a 
whole, this quest was very satisfying. Almost 
the only notable departure from the realities 
of the actual landscape is in the case of the 
Doone Valley, and even there it is poetic ex- 
aggeration rather than baseless fabrication. 
Blackmore knew thoroughly the region of 
which he wrote, and when he speaks of a 
lecality he gives it its true name, and nearly 
always describes it exactly as it is. There is 
Plundell’s school at Tiverton, for instance, 
which the boy John Ridd is attending in the 
first chapter. You find its “ gray stone walls ” 
and near the Lowman stream there to-day, 
giving perfectly the impression of the story. 
The school building sits far back in an open 
grassy yard which is entered by a _ heavy- 
barred iron gate, the very gate where John 
and his mates stood watching for the passine 
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of the troopers when one of the lads, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, struck John “very sadly 
in the stomach part,” and thus led to the fight 
on the “ Ironing-box.” This “ Ironing-box ” 
is a triangle of turf where two paths meet at 
the far end of the green, near the school build- 
ing. It has continued through the passing 
years unchanged, and if it were not that the 
building is now a private residence, I have no 
doubt the youngsters would have their ficti- 
cuffs there just as of old. 

While John was at Blundell’s school his 
father was killed by the Doones, and one of 
the home laborers, John Fry by name, came 
to Tiverton to take the boy back to Oare, “a 
very long and painful road” at the time of 
the story, when the whole distance of twenty- 
five miles must be traversed on horseback, and 
when, for more than half the journey, there 
was no highway whatever. At noon on the 
way homeward the two travellers reached 
Dulverton, where they stopped at an inn to 
rest their horses and to eat dinner. Dulver- 
ton often comes into the story, and John was 
afterwards there a number of times. It was 
the home of his rich uncle Huckaback, .who 
was engaged in some dubious mining opera- 
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tions on the moor; and 
whose clever daughter 
Ruth is one of the lesser 
heroines of the novel. 

The town is an old- 
fashioned little place in a 
valley pocket with steep 
hills rising all about. In 
the ravine flows a swift, 
clear river, arched by a 


massive stone bridge. To 
me as a Lorna Doone pil- 
grim’ there were two ob- 
jects of special interest in 
the village itself. One 
was a little shop with a 
quaint, small-paned bow- 
window that looked just 
antiquated enough to have 
been the very one in which 
Uncle Huckaback used to 
do business. The other 
was an ancient inn - yard 
that had in it a pump with 
a tub below the spout, and 
might well have been the 
scene of John’s wash - up, 
after dinner, on the day of 





the homeward journey 
from Blundell’s school. It 
was while at the pump 


that he was accosted by a 
woman with a foreign ac- 
cent, who, he learned years 


afterward, was the maid 
of Lorna’s mother. He 
saw Lorna herself for the 
first time an hour later. 


The journey toward Oare 
had been resumed, and he 
and John. Fry had left the 
town but a short time when they over- 
took a six-horse coach toiling up the hill. 
In it were Lorna, her mother, a second child, 
and the maid. They had only a momentary 
glimpse of the party as they passed them, and, 
a little beyond, the coach turned from the 
Exmoor road toward Watchett on the coast. 

The two horseback riders went on across the 
heathery, boggy barrens of the moor all the 
afternoon and into the night before they 
reached Plover’s Barrows farm. Of the farm 
and its surroundings there can be no better 
description than Mr. Blackmore’s own: 

“ All strong, dark mountain, 
spread with heath, and desolate, but near our 


above it is 
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house the valleys cove, and open warmth and 
shelter. Here are trees, and bright green 
grass, and orchards full of contentment, and 
a man may scarce espy the brook, although 
he hears it everywhere. And, indeed, a stout 
good piece of it comes through our farm-yard. 
All below, where the valley bends, and the 
Lynn stream along with it, pretty 
meadows their breast and the sun 
spreads on the water. And nearly all this is 
ours, until you Nicholas Snowe’s 
land.” 

This neighbor, Nicholas Snowe, and his 
family come into the story frequently, and it 
is an interesting fact that there have been 


goes 


slope 


come to 
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Snowes in the parish since 1600, and that a 
Nicholas Snowe still lives at Oare, the lord 
of the manor. The modest mansion of the 
squire adjoins the church, a clumsy little edi- 
fice in a grove that has a noisy rookery in its 
tree-tops. There are not half a dozen houses 
in the village all told, and you need only to 
visit the shadowy church-yard to be assured 
of the scanty population of the district, past 
as well as present. 

I was shown the church interior by the sex- 
ton’s wife, a tall, elderly woman, who came 
from a near cottage with a great key in her 
hand, and whose dignity was rendered the 
more impressive by a black cap and an expan- 
sive white apron. The church has been built 
piecemeal, and the additions have all been 
made at the rear, so that the structure is 
curiously narrow and elongated. Within, the 
single aisle running down the middle is neces- 
sarily pinched and the pews short and cramp- 
ed. One can determine without much trouble 
where Lorna and John stood when they were 
married, and pick out the window through 
which Carver Doone fired the shot that came 
so near proving fatal to the bride. 

My guide said she had read parts of Lorna 
Doone, but it was a long book and she had not 
the time to read it all. She said that al- 
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though there were no Ridds in Oare, she knew 
of families of that name in other parishes 
not far away. But it was true about there 
being Doones. She had been told about them 
when she was a child. 

Below the church, at the foot of a meadow 
slope, is the Lynn, rippling over its stones, 
and sometimes making a downward leap in a 
waterfall. A stone bridge spans it, but fifty 
years ago there was only a ford here, with 
stepping-stones above it, and, just back from 
the water, stood the buildings of Oarehouse 
farm, the original of Plover’s Barrows farm. 

But though this particular farm-house is 
no more, there are others farther down the 
stream that are close by the water-side, and 
would fit the descriptions of the book almost 
equally well. One of these is a low, white- 
washed building, formerly the parsonage and 
the residence of Mr. Blackmore’s uncle, who, 
years ago, was for a time the parish rector. 
The author was often at his uncle’s house, 
and heard from him the local legends of the 
robber Doones. The region itself, with its 
wild sea-coast and its great upheaval of moor- 
land mountains which gain mystery by reason 
of the frequent indrifts of fog and rain from 
the ocean, appealed strongly to the writer’s 
imagination, and the result was Lorna Doone. 
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The Doone glen is not far from Oare, but 
the short way over the big hill that divides 
the Bagworthy valley from that of the Lynn 
stream is so heavy a climb that it is easier 
to go round about, a distance of four miles. 
This was the course John took on his fool- 
hardy first visit to the bandits’ stronghold. 
He was fishing for loaches, and waded down 
the Lynn, with his three-pronged fork in his 
hand, till the stream was joined by the Bag- 
worthy. Then he followed up the latter, and 
at length arrived “at the foot of a long pale 
slide-of water, coming smoothly toward me, 
without any break or 


hinderance, for a 
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eessity for that, however, and | made my en- 
trance to the Doone glen by clambering along 
the banks of the brook through the wood. 
The glen is not especially secluded, and its 
natural defences are very slender, for it 
is simply a broad gentle valley clothed with 
heather, with no larger growths save a few 
birehes and some scrubby hawthorns. Still, 
it was satisfactory in its silence and loneli- 
ness, and I thought it better suited for a 
haunt of robbers than for the abode of more 
honest folk. 

The Doone glen, as I have intimated before, 
is hardly a fair ex- 
ample of the book’s 





hundred yards or 


more, and fenced on 


either side with 
cliff, sheer and 
straight and_ shin- 
ing. The water nei- 


ther ran nor fell nor 
leaped with any 
but made 
one even slope of it, 
as if it had 
combed or planed, 
and looked like a 
plank of deal laid 
down a deep black 
How- 
there was no 
rail, nor any 
place to walk upon, 
only the channel a 
fathom wide, and the 
perpendicular walls 
of crag shutting out 
the evening.” 

In real nature the 
vast wildness of this 
gorge dwindles into 
a comparatively mild 
ravine. The great cliffs give place to a few 
jagged ledges, outcropping from steep banks 
that are clothed with a wood of mossy, stunted 
oaks. The stream has about the same relation 
to the romantic description of the book that 
the rest of the surroundings have. It 
not consist._of one long rush of water down an 
unbroken hundred-yard decline of rock, but 
of a number of short slides with pools be- 
tween. The slides are green -mossed, and 
looked slippery enough to give any one at- 
tempting an ascent by the middle of the 
stream considerable trouble. There is no ne- 
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treatment of nature. 
Many places intro- 
duced in the story 
are as picturesque in 
reality as in any- 
thing the romancer 
says of them. One 
is well repaid for 
visiting the strag- 
gling village of 
Brendon, farther 
down the valley of 
the Lynn, or the tiny 
hamlet of Countis- 
bury, on the coast 
highlands, or the 
market-town of Por- 
lock, with its crooked 
streets and frequent 
low houses still cov- 
ered with the ancient 
thatch, or the twin 
villages of Lynton 
and Lynmouth, per- 
haps the most charm- 
ing in their situa- 
tion of all. Lynton 
is built on a_ vast 
promontory overlooking the sea, and Lyn- 
mouth is immediately below in a cleft of the 
big coast hills eut by the foaming torrent of 
the Lynn, which here joins the ocean. At 
the mouth of the stream is a little harbor in 
which a few fishing-boats and small trading- 
vessels find anchorage, and a tiny light-house 
that nightly sends its warning gleams out 
across the restless waters. 

The weather was very unsettled while I 
was at Lynmouth. Misty showers were fre- 
quent, but they did not keep me in-doors. 
One day I walked to Porlock and back, a dis- 
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tance of twenty-four miles. It was a long, 
long climb to the heights of Exmoor, over 
which the coach-road winds across the great 
rounded hill-tops of dun, treeless heather. A 
shower or two came blowing in from the sea, 
and the gray sky lowered threateningly over 
the moorland through nearly all of my jour- 
ney. A keen wind swept the bare slopes, and 
altogether there was more hardship than plea- 
sure in plodding that endless sinuous ribbon 
of macadam roadway. 

Another and shorter excursion was to the 
Valley of Rocks and Ley Manor. I chose to 
go thither by a path that, for a mile or two, 
mounts upland clinging to the steep slant 
of the seaward cliffs. Now and then the sun 
broke through the vapors, but showers were 
not lacking, and when they became severe I 
sought shelter under some projecting ledge 
by the side-path. Then I waited till the rain 
was past, looking out on the mystery of the 
ocean, and listening to the waves clawing at 
the rocks of the shore far down below. 

In time I reached a lofty meadow basin, 
on the very verge of the cliffs, and hemmed 
in by shattered bastions of stone rising in 
big ridges, and rude natural towers all about. 
Jeneath the biggest of these towers, known 
as the Devil’s Cheese-ring, was a cave, accord- 
ing to Blackmore’s story, in which dwelt 
Mother Melldrum, the witch whom John came 
to consult one spring morning about his love 
for Lorna. At the base of the Cheese-ring 
are strewn masses of great bowlders, over- 
lying and tilted against one another so that 
they form many haphazard cavities, but there 
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is nothing that one could fancy, by any 
stretch of the imagination, to be habitable. 
Nevertheless, the general aspect of the place 
is very seemly for a witch’s abode. It is a 
wild spot with its broken walls of rock, and 
the sound of the waves always in one’s ears, 
the gulls and jackdaws winging about, and 
the gray old ocean with its scattered sails 
stretching away, here in light and there in 
dreamy shadow, to the blue shores of Wales 
in the far distance. 

Just beyond the Valley of Rocks the land 
breaks away in a gentle grazing slope, de- 
scending to a little bay that used to be fre- 
quented by old-time smugglers. Well up the 
hill-side_is a gentleman’s mansion in a grove. 
This is Ley Manor, where lived, in the 
Doone days, a Baron de Whichehalse, whose 
son was in league with the band of robbers. 

Twenty-five miles eastward following the 
coast is another place of importance in the 
story—Watchett, near which Lorna was stolen 
by the Doones. This occurred on the very 
day that John first saw her in the coach 
when he was returning to Oare from Blun- 
dell’s school. The coach was on a road near 
the shore and had almost reached Watchett, 
when a horsemen burst on them 
from the shelter of a projection of the coast 
cliffs. The drivers of the coach turned, their 
horses toward the sea and dashed into its 
waves, but there was no escape. Lorna was 
earried off, her little brother was drowned. 
and her mother, overwhelmed by the losses, 
died afterward. She lies buried in 
Watchett church-yard. 

Almost the last scene of 
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the book is the hand-to- 
hand struggle for life or 
death between John and 
the big Carver Doone, who 
had fled to the moor after 
shooting Lorna in Oare 
church. He had urged his 
horse across Black Barrow 
Down and as far as Cloven 
Rocks, about six miles from 
the starting-point and 
there John overtook him. 


TI went over something 
the same course one day, 
going on horseback and 
following a dim _ trail 


across the vast hills, for 
saken of humankind, 
houseless, treeless, and 
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wholly deserted save for 
the scattered sheep, the 
shaggy Exmoor ponies, and 
the wild life of the air and 
earth. The skylarks soared 
and sang as joyously as 
anywhere; I saw peewits 
and two water-fowl that I 
could not name, and, far 
off, a herd of red deer. The 
ground was boggy and 
spongy to the tread, and in 
places glistened with little 
pools. Thus I kept on un- 
til I reached Cloven Rocks. 
They were not as impres- 
sive as I had hoped to find 
them. On one side was a 
heavy ledge thrusting out 
from a little hill, on the 
other a few  upreaching 
bowlders, while a marshy 
rivulet crept down the hol- 
low between. This is an- 
other case where the au- 
thor drew on his imagina- 
tioa to increase, in effec- 
tiveness, the setting of the 
scene of action. 

But with all the varia- 
tions Mr. Blackmore has 
seen fit to make from the 
exact facts of nature, the 
impression left by the 
region as a whole is that 
of the novel—a land fasci- 
natingly wild and sombre, 
its thin population con- 
fined to a few deep moor- 
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land glades, so secluded from the rest of the lawry and turbulence chronicled in the book 
world by the bogland barriers that the out- seem quite possible, if not probable. 
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ny mio} HAVE been asked to say 
ea a something about the study of 
(0) 4 } Browning in women’s clubs. 
vanicl tf The subject is one of interest 
} because it suggests an activ- 





. ity which is both intellectu- 
ally and spiritually significant; and the spe- 
cial form which this study is to take is im- 
portant, because it brings into view one of the 
most efficient instrumentalities of culture in 
our time. It is easy to be satirical about the 
manifold interests and the multifold organi- 
zations of women at the present moment—a 
great force has been liberated, and, as always 
happens, it has not been wisely directed in 
every case; it has sometimes been wasted in 
an attempt to apply it at too many points. 
It is easier, however, to point out the obvious 
defects of a movement than to discern its 
deeper significance and to foresee its ultimate 
results; and as the majority of people prefer 
to do the easier thing, women’s clubs have 
been under the fire of those who carry small- 
arms and take short ranges. 

The fact that Browning has awakened wide 
interest among women who care enough for 
their own development to organize themselves 
for purposes of study is not surprising. For 
Browning’s intense and passionate modernity 
makes him, in a peculiar sense, the spokesman 
of a host of people who are just coming to in- 
tellectual self-consciousness. He is pre-emi- 
nently the poet of self-expression, of vital im- 
pulse, of the life which realizes itself in pas- 
gion and action. 

A critic of intelligence and acuteness has 
classed him recently with Whitman as essen- 
tially a poet of barbarism: “ We are in the 
presence of a barbaric genius, of a truncated 
imagination, of a thought and an art incho- 
ate and ill digested, of a voleanice eruption 
that tosses itself quite blindly and ineffectu- 
ally into the sky.” Now there is a certain 
truth in this characterization, if the premises 
are conceded. If it is agreed that the poetry 
of civilization as contrasted with the poetry 
of barbarism is coneerned with order, sym- 
metry, pure rationality, perfect poise of all 
the seething elements of life, harmonious ra- 
tionality at all points and in all moods, then 
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Browning is a barbarian; but if modern civ- 
ilization, made up of a thousand thousand in- 
dividual expressions of every form and kind 
and degree of intensity, includes elements too 
numerous and vast for that final mastery in 
the imagination which the Greek secured for 
a few brief years, then Browning, at his best, 
must be regarded as one of the poets of dawn- 
ing order and intelligence; the prophet of a 
new spiritual synthesis vastly higher than 
that attained by the Greek, and requiring a 
much wider range of expression. 

The same critic suggests, without ade- 
quately describing, Browning’s power, when 
he characterizes him as an “initiator into the 
deeper mysteries of passion, a means of es- 
eaping from the moral poverty of their own 
lives and of feeling the rhythm and compul- 
sion of the general stirring.” These are very 
significant words, and are full of critical dis- 
cernment. Browning is not the poet of a com- 
plete philosophy of life; nor, for that matter, 
is any other modern poet. And it ought to 
be added that no classical poet secured com- 
pleteness save by a process of elimination, 
which has been impossible since Christianity 
and science have appeared. Browning is 
pre-eminently the poet of the active side of 
modern life in maturity, emotion, and expe- 
rience; he stands pre-eminently for the put- 
ting forth of the entire inward force; for the 
resolute surrender of the soul to the general 
movement of life; for the reality and the 
spiritual value of experience. It is true that, 
from Browning’s point, the volume and inten- 
sity of experience are sometimes out of all 
proportion to our ability to rationalize them. 
This is, however, in Browning’s conception, 
not a confession of weakness, but a clear af- 
firmation of the modern idea that life itself is 
the first and most searching of teachers, and 
that in the order of experience we live first 
and rationalize afterwards. If there is to 
be always a cool balancing of reason before a 
decision is made; if the man whose instincts 
and impulses sweep him into action is to hold 
baek and deal with life as a spectator, then 
the secret of life is missed, the lesson of life 
unlearned, the penetrating power of life never 
felt. There are other organs of knowledge 
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besides the mind, Browning affirms; man is 
greater than his conscious intelligence. By 
surrendering himself to the play of the great 
forces of life, by giving himself body and soul 
to its tasks, by living with passionate inten- 
sity in the great human relations, a man sets 
free his personality, and in giving himself in 
perfect self-surrender finds his growth, his 
work, his destiny, and his happiness. 

Now Browning may be wrong in this in- 
terpretation of life. It must be frankly con- 
ceded that it is not the classical interpreta- 
tion. That, however, is not the question; the 
question is, “Does Browning stand for and 
express a phase of spiritual life which is 
wholesome, and does he interpret, in a real 
way, one set of human interests and experi- 
ences?” For Browning’s rendering of char- 
acter is not purely dramatic; there is a gen- 
eral view of life and a general interpretation 
of art behind it. This view of life appeals to 
a great number of men and women who are 
eager for larger ideas, for liberation from 
commonplace conceptions, for the sense of 
harmony with the universal movement of 
things, for the power of “ feeling the rhythm 
and compulsion of the general stirring.” It 
is this relation of Browning to modern life, 
which makes the wide interest in his work 
significant. That work is a human document 
of the first importance. How shall it be 
studied ? 

Browning is primarily a poet, and ought, 
therefore, to be approached as a poet. It is a 
great mistake to give his philosophy of life 
the first place and relegate his poetic quality 
to the second place. That which is character- 
istic and individual in him is his point of 
view, which is simply the post of observation 
at which he was placed by his genius, imagi- 
nation, and temperament—in a word, by his 
poetic nature. It is as a poet that he made 
his appeal to his generation; it is as a poet 
that he has made so deep an impression on 
many sensitive minds; it is as a poet that he 
will be judged finally. If he fails of ulti- 
mate acceptance as a poet, he will take his 
place with the multitude whose voices were 
for the guidance of their contemporaries, but 
have no inspiration for posterity. 

It is primarily as a poet that Browning 
must be approached, and the way of approach 
is through the imagination of the reader. and 
not through a mass of commentaries. Some 
notable interpretations of Browning have ap- 
peared, but they have been almost lost in the 
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mass of curious speculations, far-fetched ex- 
planations, minute examinations of matters 
of detail, and of purely incidental interest. 
No poem of compass and death is mastered 
in its entire contents save by long-continued 
and loving study; but the verse-maker who 
needs a scholar to explain him is not a poet. 
Much labor and not a little pain have been 
consecrated by mistaken zeal to parts of 
Browning’s work which are not without in- 
terest, but which are distinctly inferior in 
poetic quality, and which will be speedily for- 
gotten. The wise and loyal lover of Brown- 
ing, like the wise lover of Wordsworth, Byron, 
and Tennyson, is he who recognizes and cher- 
ishes the characteristic and sound parts of 
his master’s work, and lets the balance fall 
away by the inevitable and wholesome opera- 
tion of the law of artistic selection and sur- 
vival. 

It is a distinct loss that reading is so badly 
taught and that so few people know anything 
about the magic of the poets in their use of 
sound. We read almost exclusively with the 
eye, although poetry is primarily intended for 
the ear. Shakspere wrote almost exclusively 
for the ear, and we remain unmoved by the 
wonderful vibration of his great passages un- 
til we hear them. Poetry ought always to be 
heard first and read afterwards. If the best 
of Browning is sympathetically and intelli- 
gently interpreted by the voice, the much-dis- 
cussed obscurity is not in evidence. Many 
people find, for instance, a little difficulty in 
getting the clear and full significance of 
“The Portrait of the Last Duchess,” when 
they read it for the first time; but it fastens 
itself instantly on the imagination if it is well 
read. A good deal of time, now devoted to 
commentaries and text-study, might profit- 
ably be given to reading the text aloud, with- 
out note or comment. A work of art slowly 
discloses its full meaning, and familiarity 
with it is the first condition of comprehension. 
One ought to hear the Pastoral Symphony or 
“ Parsifal ” many times; one ought to see the 
“Night Watch” and “Mona Liza” many 
times, before listening to expositions or tak- 
ing refuge in commentaries. The artist puts 
into his work something which is deeper than 
his thought and of more compass than his 
conscious aim, and this deeper quality is con- 
veyed and made clear to the student only 
when he opens his imagination and heart to 
the work. At the best, comments and ex- 
planations only clarify the mind regarding 


























BROWNING IN 
details; they are never necessary to the com- 
prehension of the central and formative con- 
ception. He who needs an interpreter to ex- 
plain the Dresden Madonna will never under- 
stand that ineffable vision of divine mother- 
hood. 

It is of the first importance, therefore, to 
come into the closest personal contact with 
Browning at the start, and to keep in closest 
touch with him to the end. If possible, his 
work should be read aloud; and one should 
continue to read it until it takes possession 
of the imagination and explains itself. One 
of the first living authorities on numismatics 
says that when he is uncertain with regard to 
the authenticity of a coin he carries it in his 
pocket and feels of it from time to time; in 
this way, partly by instinct and partly by in- 
telligence, he arrives at a conclusion. One 
must feel Browning’s poetry many times be- 
fore one possesses it. 

When the poet has become clear and con- 
vincing, it is well to look a little more clearly 
into his thought and art and to analyze his 
power. A hand-book, such as Mrs. Orr has 
prepared, gives all needed information con- 
cerning the personal and historical references 
in the poems, the cireumstances under which 
the poems were written, and other matters of 
interest. With such a help at hand one really 
needs very little else, although Professors 
Covsen and Dowden, Mr. Jones, and other 
students of Browning, have written much 
that is valuable and stimulating. It is well 
to study the poems in groups, and to arrange 
the groups without calling in the experts; 
until the student finds he can do this for him- 
self he is not ripe for it, and would better 
continue to browse at large. To study the 
poems relating to love and those relating to 
art, for instance, is to begin the process of 
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finding the poet’s general conceptions, and 
yet to remain well within the limits of purely 
poetic application of these principles. When 
one has mastered Browning’s conception of 
the nature of love and of the ends of art and 
its spiritual significance, he is well on the 
way to the poet’s view of life; to that organ- 
izing conception out of which flows his pecul- 
iar power of appeal to modern men and wo- 
men. How this study shall be carried on is 
a matter of convenience; it may be accom- 
plished by individual students or by .groups, 
although it must be founded in every case 
in constant, personal reading. Such reading 
may bear, and ought to bear, the fruit of clear 
and sound ideas, which will naturally find ex- 
pression in a group of persons interested in 
the same work. The best method is that 
which utilizes the fruit of private study for 
the general enlightenment. The religious 
poems form another and very significant 
group—the key-stone of the arch. 

The study of the different poetic forms is 
essential, and will not end in familiarity with 
external structure; for, in Browning, the form 
is part of the thought. The dramas, the dra- 
matic monologues, the dramatic idyls, the 
lyrics, invite and will repay the closest exam- 
ination. Such an examination brings one 
straight to the fact that Browning’s form is 
essentially characteristic of his genius, and 
that in it a very significant disclosure of his 
mind is made. 

From such a study, alert to give the form 
its full value and to penetrate to the organiz- 
ing idea by the study of the poems in groups, 
will come at last a clear perception of Brown- 
ing’s attitude towards life and of the sources 
of his power, and such a perception cannot 
be secured without sharing in the poet’s spir- 
itual experience and being enlarged by it. 
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“GREATER LOVE THAN THIS” 


BY ELIA W. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. L, JAcoBs 


CHAPTER I 


HE hallway of the De Costa 
apartments smelled of hot rub- 
ber matting, and the sunlight, 
dusty and fierce, poured down 
from the skylight. Tom De- 
milt, after he had climbed 
two flights of stairs, leaned giddily against 
the casing of Dr. Helena Watrous’s door, and 
wondered how long the maid would be in an- 
swering his ring. 

She came promptly, and when she saw him 
stepped aside for his entrance. 

“Ts the doctor at home?” he asked, as he 
laid his hat and stick on the hall table. 

“ The doctor is never at home at this hour,” 
responded the girl with some acerbity. Mr. 
Demilt paid no attention to the tone in which 
this statement was made. 

“T shall wait till she returns,” said he., The 
maid turned to walk away, but she stopped 
with some conciliation in her attitude. 

“There is a lemon ice in the freezer, Mr. 
Demilt. Would you like some?” 

“You are very good, Kara. An ice would 
be welcome.” 

His insouciant ease as he smiled his thanks 
was obviously not agreeable to the maid. 
Her sallow face flushed, and there was some- 
thing like anger in her dull deep-set eyes. 
Tom Demilt waited till she had disappeared. 

“ Mignonétte!” he cried, gayly, sniffing the 
perfumed air, “and—Violet!” he pushed 
aside the portiére and entered the aromatic 
dusk of the little parlor. A light laugh 
greeted him. 

“What am I to do with a caller on an af- 
ternoon like this?” a thin voice protested. 
“With the thermometer at ninety, could I 
have expected any one? And under the cir- 
cumstances, am I to be held accountable for 
my attire?’ 

Violet Watrous, five feet and nothing in her 
heelless slippers, lifted herself up with mys- 
terious ease from the divan on which she had 
been reclining, and held out her hand in 
greeting. 
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“A marvellous gown,” commented Demilt, 
with smiling familiarity, taking note of her 
enveloping draperies. “The tunic effect 
must be Greek, but the sleéves seem Japan- 
ese; the hair - dressing, to my mind, is Sa- 
moan, and the slippers are unmistakably 
Turkish. A toilette of all nations, I take it.” 

“A toilette adapted to ninety in the shade, 
sir.” 

“ Where’s that rattan chair I affect? You 
keep it so dark here that I can’t tell a hawk 
from a hand-saw.” 

He leaned over to bury his face in a bowl 
of mignonette which stood on the table. 

“ When God made that perfume he did the 
best he knew how,” said he. 

Miss Watrous had resumed her place among 
the many cushions of her couch and was slow- 
ly waving a huge fan before her face. 

“IT don’t know that I agree with you,” she 
said, with pretty languor, scenting the pun- 
gent wood of her fan. “A great many per- 
fumes appeal tome. The perfumes I like best 
belong to a world of which I know nothing— 
to the world this comes from,” and she 
flourished her fan till the sandalwood pro- 
claimed itself. “ Flowers, spices, gums, and 
incense — all that comes from the East I 
should be sure to love.” 

“ One needn’t go so far for fragrant things. 
Pine woods suit me very well. I like earthy 
smells, too—the odor of the ground in spring 
—you can’t get anything finer than that.” 

“Oh yes, you can! Crab-apple blossom or 
cape jasmine. Why, you thoughtful Kara, 
you are bringing in ices? You’ll have an ice, 
Tom ?” : 

“ Oh, Kara and I made a compact for that 
several minutes ago!” 

Violet Watrous took her ice and began to 
play with it. Demilt could see her dimly in 
the dusk of the curtained room. Her dark 
blue eyes gleamed at him like stars, and the 
thin scarlet line of her lips was startlingly 
visible because of the pallor of her face. The 
hot wind was making a tumult on the dusty 
street, but within the room there were coolness 
and perfume and luxury. Now and then the 
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girl laid a caressing hand on her harp, which 
stood by her couch. 

“ T’ve had a quaint fancy for two days past,” 
she confided, accompanying her words with a 
rhythmical movement of her instrument. “ If 
only I were possessed of a little of my sister’s 
energy I might make the thing into a dance. 
T keep fancying that I see a festa, with pea- 
sants tripping under the trees on which a light 
summer rain is pattering. Now I would like 
to write a dual theme that would indicate the 
fall of the rain and the beat of the dancing. 
JT have the idea and I have the melody. I 
think I know the trick of doing it too, but 
I'm so abominably indolent! Have another 
ice, won’t you? Kara! Kara! Bring Mr. 
Demilt another ice, please.” 

The maid hesitated. 

“There’s only enough left for the doctor, 
if you please, Miss Violet. She'll be so warm 
and tired when she gets in that I thought—” 

“Oh, she may not be home at all before 
dinner! Don’t worry about the doctor, Kara. 
Bring Mr. Demilt the ice.” 

“ Not on any account, Kara. How absurd!” 
protested the gentleman. The maid still lin- 
gered. 

“You are excused, Kara,” said Miss Wat- 
rous at last. 

There was an awkward pause after Kara 
had withdrawn. 

“Try to show me what your dance is like,” 
Demilt suggested. But Miss Watrous was 
pouting. 

“Tt’s actually idiotic the way I am treated 
in this house,” she burst out, at last, her deli- 
cate hands trembling as she swayed her fan 
vehemently. “I’m paid no more attention to 
than if I were a child. Do you suppose I 
could get that old Gorgon to relinquish any- 
thing she had made up her mind to keep for 
the doctor ?” 

Demilt arose, and lifting the harp, set it 
immediately before the irritated maiden. 

“Come, come! Play for me! Who cares 
about the vagaries of Hamlet’s disgruntled 
countrywoman ?” 

He seated himself on the edge of the divan 
and waited. She reached out petulantly and 
awoke a protesting discord on the strings. 

“There! That expresses my feelings.” 

“That is what you would term a descrip- 
tive piece of music, isn’t it?” 

She did not answer for a minute, but drew 
her handkerchief back and forth between her 
nervous hands. 
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“ When are you and the doctor going to be 
married ¢”’ she asked. 

“ Next month, I think.” 

A silence fell between the two which lasted 
for a long while. They sat with their eyes 


‘averted, then, with a simultaneous impulse, 


their glances met and staid fixed. By de- 
grees every trace of emotion*save defiant joy 
taded from their faces. Then the joy gave 
place to an agony of realization. The girl 
drew her breath gaspingly between her teeth, 
and with a low ery the young man threw him- 
self upon the floor beside her and caught her 
hand in his. 

A latch-key turned audibly in the outer 
door. 

“It is the doctor,” whispered Violet. 

“T’ve half a mind to stay where I am,” 
muttered Demilt, but at the last second he 
arose, walked to the parlor door, and lifted 
aside the curtain for the doctor to enter. 

Dr. Helena Watrous bore not the least re- 
semblance to her sister. She was tall and 
proportioned to her height. Her hair was 
blond and straight, and now, tossed by the 
wind of the terrible day, it hung in unbecom- 
ing strands about her florid and benevolent 
face. 

The flush upon her face was deeper, indeed, 
than either the extreme heat or her fatigue 
could justify. Absorbed as the other two 
were, they could not but be conscious that the 
doctor was laboring under distressing ex- 
citement. 

As she flung her hat down and sank into a 
chair, dishevelled and breathless, she seemed 
to suggest, somehow, life’s most irksome cares, 
and her misery was entirely out of harmony 
with the idealized sorrows of her companions. 
Her actual, present, obtrusive distress jarred 
upon them. 

“What is it, Helena?” asked Demilt, af- 
ter a moment’s pause. His face was work- 
ing strangely and he was obviously a man ill 
at ease; but for all of that there was real con- 
cern in his voice. The doctor lifted her hu- 
mid blue eyes with a frank appeal for sym- 
pathy. 

“T’ve just had a fearful illustration of the 
limitations of human power,” she said, and 
her voice, deep and musical in its intona- 
tions, stirred the man in spite of himself. 
“Mrs. Morgan died an hour ago—died in 
spite of all that I could do for her. I never 
cast about me so frantically for expedients. 
Thinking became an agony. But I knew so 
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little that I felt it was ridiculous to dignify 
me by the name of physician. I called in 
two other fools as ignorant as myself, and we 
used big terms and assurhed a hypocritical 
wisdom. We didn’t keep her from dying, 
though. She kept appealing to me to save 
her, Tom. That was the worst of it. ‘ My 
babies,’ she whispered over and over. ‘ Don’t 
let me die, doctor. I must live for my ba- 
bies.’ But her appeals made no difference. 
They didn’t help me to knowledge. Young 
and beautiful and rich and happy though she 
was, she went out just as completely as if 
she had been wretched and pusillanimous and 
anile. Faney the profanity of it! Fancy 
my feelings when I felt her heart cease!” 

The doctor dropped her flushed face in her 
hands. 

“ Helena,” said the sharp voice of her sis- 
ter, “how absurd! That’s the trouble with 
women in the’ professions—they take them 
too seriously.” The doctor gave a tolerant 
little laugh, half tearful in its quality. 

“ Violet’s philosophy is based on such wide 
experience,” she said, with amiable sarcasm. 

“It’s based on experience sufficiently wide 
to suit me,” flamed Violet, chagrined at this 
easy patronage. “I’ve known one _ profes- 
sional woman. That is enough.” | 

The doctor smiled again, but she was piqued 
at the lack of sympathy and ventured a de- 
fonce—a piece of bad wisdom of which she 
would not ordinarily have been guilty. 

“You didn’t find my professional attain- 
ments so objectionable, my dear, the time you 
had diphtheria, nor yet when you were down 
with the rheumatic fever. And we have both 
been grateful for the home professional work 
has brought us.” 

“It’s rather a stretch of the imagination to 
call an apartment a home. And, besides, you 
were just deprecating the ‘ professional at- 
tainments’ much more eloquently than I 
could have done it.” 

“Violet always gets the better of me in an 
argument, doesn’t she, Tom?” said the doctor, 
bravely, trying to conceal the trembling of 
her lips. She arose and gathered up her hat. 
and parasol preparatory to leaving the room. 
She looked large and unkempt and disturb- 
ing in her rumpled, dust-stained linen frock, 
but she appeared to have no self-conscious- 
ness whatever. She made no apology for her 
appearance. 

“Tom,” she said, solemnly, stopping before 
Demilt and resting her large white hands on 
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his shoulders, “I cannot get those dying eyes 
out of my mind. I’ve seen hundreds die and 
been glad of it. When I was interne at the 
hospital I used to long to see death bring 
peace. I used to watch for death as one 
watches for dawn in a bitter night. But to- 
day—this woman—I know it was an error. 
It was not her day to die. She died because 
of the limitations of my knowledge.” She 
dropped her head for a moment on Demilt’s 
shoulder, and moved by appreciation of her 
suffering, if not by tendernéss, the young 
man laid a hand gently on her hair. 

No sooner had the door closed upon her de- 
parture than her sister sprang from her cush- 
ions, angry eyed, and confronted Demilt. 

“Comfortable life, isn’t it?’ she cried. 
“We live in the midst of tragedies in this 
house—gratuitous tragedies. I hardly know 
the names of the persons for whom I am sup- 
posed to mourn. Qh, it’s preposterous!” 

“Hush, hush!” murmured Demilt. “She 
will hear you.” He paced the room for a mo- 
ment restlessly, his head upon his breast. 
Then he broke off with a short laugh. 

“We're all getting morbid,” he cried. 
“This afternoon you and I have been worse 
than morbid—we have been hysterical. I 
know when I have made a fool of myself, Miss 
Violet, and I’m going to ask you to forgive 
me.” 

“Oh, I forgive you! But who is going to 
forgive me?” retorted the girl. 

“We need amusement,” he continued, as 
if she had not spoken. “I shall call for you 
and Helena this evening, and we’ll all go to 
the opera. It’s a veritable midsummer. mad- 
ness—of all silly operas it is quite the silli- 
est. It will suit us. It will make us forget 
that—” 

“Well?” 

“ That the weather is too hot.” 

“Pshaw!” she ejaculated, perhaps with 
some honest contempt for his evasions. Af- 
ter the sound of his footsteps died away down 
the stairs she tried to persuade herself that 
it was irritation at him and not longing for 
him that filled her with discontent. She 
threw herself among the pillows of her couch 
and presently sank into a light slumber. Her 
sister, entering, found her sleeping. 

“Poor child!” she murmured. The pain 
went out of her eyes as she looked at the fa- 
miliar, delicate face, and stooping, with ma- 
ternal tenderness she dropped a kiss, light as 
thistle-down, among the soft damp curls. 
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CHAPTER II 


HEN the doctor came out of her room 
dressed for the opera her eyes still 
showed traces of tears, but her face had 

resumed its natural color and her pale braids 
were plaited cireumspectly above her head. 
There was one white rose in these braids and 
many roses in her gloved hands. 

Her sister and her betrothed stood awaiting 
her in the parlor. 

“Shall I do?’ she asked, deprecatingly. 
She looked almost timid, like a woman who 
wishes to be thought beautiful and who fears 
that she is not so. 

“You look very well,” responded her sister, 
with the accent of one who will speak the 
truth no matter at what cost. “I ordered 
that frock for myself,” she explained to De- 
milt. “It becomes her, doesn’t it?” 

It was a soft white silk with many fluted 
ruffles, and was too elaborate to suit the style 
of the woman who wore it. The doctor flush- 
ed with annoyance at the character of her sis- 
ter’s praise, and Demilt wondered, irritably, 
how she could permit herself to be disturbed 
by such a triviality. He lifted the portiére 
for the ladies to pass owt. The doctor went 
first, rather conscious of her unwonted finery. 
Behind her came her sister, drifting along in 
a maze of embroidered Indian silk the color 
of a cocoon, and as she passed the young man 
she lifted to him a subtle and insinuating 
look in which pain and coquetry were min- 
gled. 

It had been a long time since conversation 
had prospered with this trio, and the clatter 
of the carriage over the granite paving gav« 
them a welcome excuse for silence. The doc- 
tor was the most at ease of any of them. 
Her eyes were still shadowed with an imper- 
sonal grief, but she looked at her soft gown 
with an almost childish delight, and fre- 
quently indulged herself in the fragrance of 
her bouquet. 

As the carriage swung around the corner of 
Washington Street on to State, a train of 
eable cars, westward bound, bore down upon 
a bewildered child who, laden with bundles, 
was making her way through the loitering 
crowd. The doctor shut her eyes with a 
sharp groan; then she tossed her roses into 
Violet’s lap. 

“Tet me out, quickly,” she called to the 
driver. 

“Helena,” said her sister, sharply, “I say 
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you shall not! 


Must you spoil every pleasure 
for us? 


I call this ungrateful of you. Tom 
planned this evening with the one thought of 
diverting you. Don’t make yourself disa- 
greeable.” 

But the latter part of these remarks did 
not even reach the doctor’s ears, and none of 
her sister’s criticisms appeared to touch her 
consciousness, for, hatless as she was, and 
with her pretty flummery trailing behind her 
in the street, she ran into the midst of the 
crowd, tearing off and tossing away her gloves 
as she went. 

Tom Demilt, with a perplexed frown upon 
his brow, descended from the carriage too, 
but an insistent voice intruded itself between 
him and his first intention: 
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“Do you mean to leave me alone 
in this crowd ?” 

“TI beg your pardon—you—you 
require my presence here, Violet? 
You will be perfectly safe, you 
know. If only—” 

But his perplexity was ended by 
the appearance of the doctor, fol- 
lowed by an officer, who bore the 
injured child in his arms. 

“This is the carriage, police- 
man,” the doctor was saying. 
“This lady and gentleman will 
gladly relinquish it to us. Get 
right in with the child —be very 
careful, please. Do not hither feet 
against the door.” 

Tears came to Violet’s eyes. 

“T can’t walk on the street hatless,” she 
protested, “and with my slippers on.” 

“We could send for the ambulance for the 
child, ma’am,” suggested the officer to the 
doctor. 

“But no call has been sent in yet?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

The doctor laid her hand on the child’s 
pulse. 

“Get out of the carriage at once, Violet,” 
she commanded; “the child is sinking.” 

Demilt reached into the carriage and gath- 
ered the trembling Violet in his arms, and 
lifting her across the pavement, set her on the 
curb, where she stood with her silks gathered 
conspicuously about her, revealing a bewilder- 
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ment of lace-trimmed petticoats and clocked 
hosiery. Her flowers and fan, her handker- 
chief and opera-glass burdened her, and the 
diaphanous scarf about her shoulders became 
the prey of the summer wind, and one end 
floated, like Aurora’s glowing habiliments, 
above her head. The street crowd gaped at 
this exquisite apparition, and gave its sym- 
pathy, truth to tell, quite as much to this of- 
fended princess as to the doctor, who, seat- 
ing herself upon the forward seat of the car- 
riage, bent over the child with anxious con- 
centration. 

“I want some liquor,” she said, looking up 
for a moment and holding out her hand as if 
for largesse. If her confidence in the gener- 
ous impulses of human nature had met with 
a disconcerting check a moment before, it 
was to receive a reassurance now. A man 
put a full flask into her hand. 

“ Keep it,” said he. 

She turned a grateful glance upon him and 
spoke her thanks, and he wondered why she 
should be so distrait as to remain oblivious 
to opposition, yet could take note of a kind- 
ness. It puzzled him often, afterward, and 
seemed to him to be the key to a character of 
curious determination. So, learning who she 
was, he fell into the fashion of watching her 
from afar. Nay, he kept himself in readiness 
for her service should she need him. 

“Drive to the boulevard,” the doctor di- 
rected the driver of the carriage, “ and avoid 
lurching as well as you can. St. Luke’s, 
please—and there is no time to be lost.” 

Some of the men in the crowd lifted their 
hats as she drove away, and she nodded to 
them and to Demilt, and at the last second 
threw a glance, half humorous, half apolo- 
getic, and wholly tender at the little figure 
who, with her searf still drifting above her 
head, stood fuming with impotent chagrin 
upon the curb. 

“Tf the princess opens her mouth, toads 
and lizards will come out,” commented to 
himself the man who had handed the doctor 
the flask. : 


CHAPTER III 


A N are-light gleaming among the trees of 


a summer garden can outshine Jupiter 
by many degrees. At Loeb’s Garden— 
on the North Side, of course — Dr. Helena 
Watrous, physician to the body, and Mr. 
Thomas Willing Demilt, cognoscenti at large 
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and magazine-contributor by avocation (his 
vocation being ostensibly the pursuit of life’s 
illusive pleasures), sat at dinner. 

“1 was thinking,” said the doctor, in a 
caressing voice, under cover of Grieg’s deli- 
cate song of spring, “ how amazing it is that 
life, of which most of us expect only the com- 
monplace, should hold anything so elating as 
our romance.” 

She smiled at the man opposite her, and 
he turned toward her with a gesture of ap- 


preciation. “ Violet and I were left orphans 
se young that our desolation was really 
tragic. Of course Violet didn’t realize it. 


She was only a baby. But I was quite 
grown, and in the first year of high-school, 
and from that day that I understood that our 
future would depend upon my exertions, my 
ambitions, which had hitherto been vague, 
took definite shape.” 

Tom Demilt moved somewhat impatiently 
in his seat. The stream of relation made 
itself aggressively distinct above the yearning 
of the music. 

“T used to hasten home from school,” went 
on the doctor, knowing her theme, and re- 
maining more or less indifferent to that of 
Grieg, “for the pleasure of seeing the little 
thing awaiting me in her high chair by the 
window. Soon as ever she caught sight of 
me she would begin to beat the chair with 
her feet in outward and visible sign of her 
jey.” 

The music lifted itself on airy wing and 
was lost in the purple silence of the heavens. 

“You'll have some beer?” interposed De- 
milt, the impatience of his mood veiled under 
2 careful politeness. 

“ Beer?” murmured the doctor as if she 
had never before heard of that amber fluid. 
“ Why—yes. Why not? Well, to resume: I 
had a great fight to make our guardian un- 
derstand that the best investment that could 
be made with our money was to educate me. 
He was conscientious, and so was I. He was 
dogmatic and I was impassioned. Besides, I 
was infatuated with medicine, and he didn’t 
believe in the cult. We had historic battles. 
They were terrible. They left us both weak 
and worn out. But I conquered, and when I 
got my diploma as a physician I was a thou- 
sand dollars in his debt. I worked early and 
late, and dissipated my strength as if I were 
drawing it from an exhaustless reservoir. 
But I was sustained by the thought of what 
I would do for Violet. I pictured the home 
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I would give her, and the opportunities, and 
the beautiful clothes.” 

In spite of himself, Demilt had a vision of 
a petulant sylph, swathed in perfumed silks 
and a bewilderment of lingerie, revealing her 
spite to a diverted throng. It was a tanta- 
lizing vision, and awoke so many errant no- 
tions that he bade it vanish. He turned 
with punctilious attention to the reflective, 
wistful face of the woman opposite him. She 
was continuing her story with fine fluency: 

“Then I got my diploma. I opened an of- 
fice. All my relatives and friends scrupu- 
lously avoided me. Fortunately, there are al- 
ways strangers. I remember my first case—” 

“Drink your beer, my dear,” broke in De- 
milt, briskly; “ it will get stale.” 

“T like it with the cotton batting off,” 
smiled the doctor. There was a moment’s 
silence in which Demilt cast about for a cas- 
ual remark, without finding one, and the doc- 
tor resumed. 

“T soon became independent,” she said, 
with a tone of full and resonant satisfaction. 
“T paid my debts and set up our little apart- 
ment. Then I met you that day at the hos- 
pital, and from the first moment I looked at 
you the aspect of the world seemed to change. 
I was almost glad that you were suffering, 
since it gave me the opportunity of being of 
service to you. I had the happiness of know- 
ing that under my care you were brought 
beck from the verge of the unknown. When 
returning consciousness came to you after 
days of wandering, it was upon me that your 
eyes fell first.” 

“You seemed like an angel,” he murmur- 
ed. “I can never forget it. You seemed to 
be pulling me out of a hell of pain with your 
strong arms. And I remember your goodness 
to me and your patience with me when I was 
recovering, and how you took me to your 
house. I’m not a very grateful man as a 
general thing, I’m afraid, Helena. I have a 
way of taking the good the gods provide, and 
asking no questions. But whatever happens, 
I can never cease to be grateful to you, dear.” 

“Oh,” cried the doctor, impatiently, “ who 
tulks of gratitude?” Something in the words 
had taken the’ color from her cheeks, but she 
went on bravely: “I remember you asked 
me if it was only an abstract interest in suf- 
fering humanity or a particular personal in- 
terest in yourself. that made me solicitous, 
and to my mortification I found I was not 
able to tell. Nothing just like you had ever 
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come my way. There was a sort of holiday 
air about you. It was natural for you to buy 
roses. I had never bought roses. You went 
te the opera from habit. I staid at home 
from habit. You were always singing. I 
could not carry a tune. You read poetry. I 
had no understanding of it. When I found 
you loved me I was as much taken aback as 
1 would be if that blinking electric light up 
there were to turn into the star of love and 
burn us into cinders with its rays.” 

“You are like the epilogue of a play, my. 
dear. What moral do you draw?” 

“No moral, sir. I merely wish to add that 
this. evening is all the more delightful to me 
because to-morrow I leave Chicago and you 
and home for a time, to go to Denver, or, 
rather, to the mountains beyond Denver.” 

“Indeed! This is the first I have heard 
of it.” 

“TIT know. I haven’t told Violet yet. I am 
going with Mrs. Bagley and the baby. The 
poor little creature hasn’t a chance here, and 
you know the Bagleys prayed for a child for 
fourteen years before they got one. I don’t 
mean they shall lose the jewel of their souls 
if I can help it.” 

“You will consider your professional work 
sentimentally, Helena.” 

The doctor began drawing on:her gloves, 
and she beamed across at him. “I take many 
things sentimentally—you, for example.” 


* * * * * * 


A fortnight later the doctor returned from 
the West. Kara met her at the door, and 
when she saw who it was something like tears 
stole into her deep-set eyes. 

“Glad to see me, Kara, eh?” cried the doc- 
tor, noisily, extending a cordial hand to her 
maid. “ Where are the folks? I telegraph- 
ed, but no one met me. Messages must have 
missed fire. Better set the table for three. 
Mr. Demilt is sure to be up.” She turned 
toward her own room, “ Violet! 
Violet!” 

The maid stood by the door, fixed as Lot’s 
wife. 

“Did Miss Violet go down to meet me, af- 
ter all, Kara?” 

The blood mottled on Kara’s sallow face. 

“Well?” said the doctor, coming close and 
speaking softly. 

“Miss Helena—if you—if you please, 
ma’am, I shall set the table for—for one.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO 


BY FRANK STEUNENBERG (GOVERNOR OF 


HAVE been asked to give some 
practical observations on the 
system in Idaho by which wo- 
men vote and hold office, and I 
comply willingly, feeling that 
it may serve to overcome to 
misapprehensions which have 





extent 
arisen as to the results of woman’s participa- 
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tion in public affairs. In doing this there 
is no purpose to discuss the theory or justice 
of woman suffrage, but to present the prac- 
tical aspect of the subject because of actual 
experience with the system in Idaho. 

The State of Idaho adopted woman suffrage 
in 1896, by means of a constitutional amend- 
ment, first passed in the Legislature in 1895, 
and then submitted to the people (male elect- 
ors) for final determination. The origin of 
the movement in the Legislature was spon- 
taneous, and was not, so far as I am aware, 
the result of any particular or prolonged out- 
side propaganda by persons eager to spread 
the doctrine and practice of suffrage for wo- 
men. In a community of liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas the time seemed ripe for giv- 
ing to women an equal share with men in the 
conduct of public affairs; without special ef- 
fort, and with practically no opposition, the 
Legislature adopted the Joint Resolution sub- 
mitting the question to the people. Once 
this had been done, the women throughout 
the State were stimulated to exertion; sys- 
tematic organization was perfected in the 
State and counties, and an active campaign 
inaugurated. Attention was first directed to 
the various party conventions, and one after 
another the Democratic, Republican, Popu- 
list, Silver-Republican, and Prohibition party 
conventions endorsed the suffrage amend- 
ment. With all parties united and endors- 
ing, there was'no organized opposition, and 
the opponents of the measure confined their 
activities to voting against it. 
curred in November, 1896, at the same time 
that Presidential electors were chosen, and 
the result was overwhelmingly favorable to 
the suffrage amendment. About 30,000 votes 
were polled at that election, the amendment 
vote being somewhat below that on other is- 
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sues; the ratio of votes on the amendment 
was approximately two to one in its favor. 

This placed in our Constitution and in our 
statute-books a suffrage law of the most ab- 
solute and sweeping character. It placed both 
sexes on an exact equality, not only so far as 
voting is concerned, but also in holding of- 
fice. There is no limitation of the suffrage 
to school and certain other public functions 
in which women are specially concerned, as is 
the case in some States, but the right to vote 
is universal, for municipal and county off- 
cers, State officers, Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, State legislators, and for 
Presidential electors. The same equal privi- 
lege is open to hold office under the State, 
county, or municipality government. 

The first general election to come after the 
adoption of the amendment was held in 1898, 
and at that time one woman, Miss Permeal 
French, was elected on the Democratic ticket 
to the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and three women, a Demo- 
crat, a Populist, and a Republican, were elect- 
ed to the Legislature. Miss French is a wo- 
man of superior ability and intelligence, and 
it is conceded by all that she is the best offi- 
cer in that capacity the State has ever had. 
The place she occupies is one of unusual 
importance with us, as the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction prepares the course 
of study for all the schools of the State, ad- 
ministers the liberal and advanced system by 
which every school in the State has the same 
course of study and the same text-books, fur- 
nished free by the State, directs the general 
execution of the compulsory school law, un- 
der which every child of school age—between 
five and eighteen years—must attend school 
at least six months in every year; and, in 
addition to these educational duties, has gen- 
eral charge of the education of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind children. To carry on these 
various branches of public work, Miss French 
has an office at the State Capitol, with a staff 
of assistants, and the business is performed in 
the most systematic and satisfactory manner. 
Of the three women in the Legislature it may 
also be said that they made most acceptable 
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public officers, serving with ability and suc- 
cess. 

In every case the women were regularly 
neminated at conventions of the several par- 
ties to which they belonged. A number of 
others were nominated and elected to county 
offices. In some cases the women placed in 
nomination were defeated at the polls, show- 
ing that they took the same chances of suc- 
cess or failure as the men. The fact that a 
candidate was a woman made no difference 
for or against her, the support being given 
with regard to the fitness of candidates rather 
than on any sentimental or emotional 
grounds. In theory it had been asserted that 
the gallantry of men would lead them to vote 
for women candidates, just as they would 
yield to women the seats of a crowded car, 
but in practice it was found that there was 
no such departure from the usual healthy 
rivalry between candidates. The only vital 
questions at the polls were those of merit and 
party. 

Our experience has been similarly satis- 
factory .in the orderly conduct at polling- 
booths, and the entire absence of those un- 
seemly scenes and incidents which it had been 
feared might attend the presence of women 
at the voting-places. The women not only 
go to the polls to deposit their ballots, but 
they are there to electioneer, just as are men; 
they work in behalf of candidates they con- 
sider best fitted for the public service, run 
carriages to bring in the voters, men and wo- 
men, exactly like citizens older in suffrage 
rights. All this, however, is carried on in a 
most orderly and proper manner, and excites 
no more comment in the case of the women 
than it does in that of the men. We are for- 
tunate in having the Australian ballot law, 
and this, together with a law closing all 
saloons on election day, insures an orderly 
procedure, without crowding about the booths, 
and with very little drunkenness. 

The suggestion may be made that this ac- 
tivity of women in public affairs has operated 
to draw them away from their’ homes and 
from the usual domestic avocations, a sug- 
gestion that our experience amply disproves. 
In Idaho women are to-day the same loving 
wives, kind mothers, and capable home-man- 
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agers that they have always been. Nor has 
there been the least belittling of the sex in 
the eyes of the men, nor any falling off in 
that tenderness and respect which men uni- 
versally accord to women. There is not the 
slightest interruption of family ties. Hus- 
band and wife may vote the same way, or the 
husband may vote one way and the wife an- 
other. Whether they vote together or oppo- 
sitely excites no interest and no animosity, al- 
though naturally families have the same par- 
ty affiliations. As the system has not oper- 
ated to take women from their homes, so too 
it has not tended to make them in any way 
masculine. 

Concerning the extent to which women in 
Idaho exercise the rights given them by the 
law, it has been found to be very general. In 
1898, with women voting, the total vote was 
about 40,000, and of this fully forty per cent. 
was cast by women. There is every reason 
to believe this percentage will increase, until, 
in my judgment, the percentage of women 
voting will be as large as that of men. As to 
the character of the vote, it does not appear 
to come from‘any particular classes or places; 
the cities and the country districts alike give 
their quota of women votes, although the ten- 
dency of women in the cities towards voting 
is rather greater than that of the cotntry 
places. 

In a general sense, there can be no doubt 
that the participation of women in our pub- 
lic affairs has had a most elevating influence. 
All parties see the necessity of nominating 
the best individuals of their parties. The 
natural aim of women is towards the best 
good of the community and to secure the 
highest social conditions. Instead of seek- 
ing extremes of reform, as had been predict- 
ed, they are interested in stable and con- 
servative administration, for the benefit of the 
homes and the children, and they avoid radi- 
eal and excessive reforms. In short, the ob- 
jections which, in theory, have been urged 
against woman’s participation in public af- 
fairs have been overcome by the actual appli- 
cation of the system in Idaho, and with this 
has come to us that elevating and ennobling 
influence which woman always exerts upon 
the affairs in which she has a part. 








HER SERENE 
BY L. 
OU would know her to be royal 
f anywhere. All her bearing 
proves it. Study her in repose! 
How gracefully she lends her- 
self to situations! Here she 
proves her aristocracy. There 
is no condescension in her manner, no show 
of false humility. She does what you want, 
that which the exigencies of the case demand, 
fulfilling the requirements of whatever posi- 
tion you wish her to take, without a show of 
resistance or a suggestion of affront in her 
manner. 

But her royalty never deserts her! 

The unconscious consciousness of cathood 
is always hers. 

You see it in her eye, you feel it in that 
unmistakable quiet of the paw, which, like the 
hand of the high-born, knows, even in frolic- 
some youth, how to hold itself in quiet, with- 
out losing its suggestion of suppleness and 
power. 





She takes precedence, too, wherever she 
goes. Now and then some one may dispute it 
for a time, some man-thing or dog-thing, bent 
on selfish ends or the exercise of a brutal 
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force, but these are powers against which all 
royalty, since the world began, has had to de- 
fend itself. Her Serene Highness the Cat 
only proves her title by the necessity of her 
struggle to maintain her rights. 

But how she rises after an apparent over- 
throw! How unshaken she is by her battles! 
No one, for all the world’s great conflicts 
against her, has ever yet robbed her of a single 
prerogative she has once assumed. An en- 
counter over, she goes back to the realm from 
which she was driven, to the window-sill, the 
cushioned chair, the seat on the door-step, and 
rules it as she did before, quietly, with dig- 
nity, without show of arms, or snarl of anger 
and reproach, without bearing about her 
(royal as she is in all things) the mark of dis- 
comfiture or petty spite. She wastes no time 
in tempers. Neither does she permit her se- 
renity to be disturbed. In the end, the world 
about her yields to her all her claims, as it 
always must to serenity. 

Then how superb she is in action! Watch 
her as she moves. What dignity! What 
surety of step! What disregard, too, of all 
minor assumptions about her! And what in- 
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difference to fleeting distractions she ex- 
hibits! 

A dog will have his ear cocked for every 
passing sound, his nose to the ground for 
every scent. A thousand fruitless quests will 
allure him, and at every return to your side 
he will try to convince you, by a wag of his 
tail, or a flash of his eye into yours, that he 
has almost found that for which he went—one 
more chance and he will bring it to you. His 
real desire is to please, to contribute in some 
way to your happiness. His air of great 
business, of alertness, of an energy that is 
untiring, grows with his defeats in any field. 
Like an idle spendthrift he 
increases his expenditures 
the moment his boon com- 
panions begin to doubt. 

Not so the eat. She 
knows nothing of fruit- 
less quests. Neither does 
she concern herself merely 
with pleasing you. She 
never shows © off. She 
knows what she wants, and 
goes to work to get it. She 
waits and watches. In ac- 
tion she has the patience 
of those who, having ruled 
many, know how long it 
takes to accomplish small 
but desirable ends. The 
pleasures of pursuit do 
not enter into her consid- 
eration. Her aims are 
too serious. She may toy 
with a mouse, but that is 
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to increase the effect of its destruction—she 
does not, at least, hunt mice when no mice are 
there. Her dignity would suffer. 

On the other hand, she has none of the 
dog’s devotion. She may have chosen to live 
in close proximity to man, but it is for her 
convenience, not for his. Her devotion is to 
her own race, to the sick and the helpless 
among her own kind. 

In Motherhood she is supreme. We have 
never given her the credit she deserves. No 
one surpasses her. 

We may boast more. We build foundling 
institutions, establish homes, and found so- 
cieties to protect children from the cruelty 
of their own parents! Then we write our 
checks to keep these institutions going, plum- 
ing ourselves meanwhile not only on our 
charities; but on our wisdom in keeping our 
own lives intact from the contaminating 
touch of degradation. It is all quite right 
and quite proper—the laws of our social 
structures make these alienations necessary. 

But the cat does things on a more royal 
seale. Like all persons of high degree, she 
does not feel herself compromised by any con- 
descensions she may make. She gathers the 
waifs, the poor, the neglected, and the or- 
phaned, close, to her own breast, and feels no 
degradation in the contact. Motherhood with 
her knows only-its own laws of compassion. 

Does any doubter want facts to prove it? 
Here are some chosen from many: 
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The wife of an army officer owned two cats 
—mother and daughter. Both these cats, 
within a few days of each other, brought kit- 
tens into the world. The mother had three, 
the daughter one. This daughter had always 
been a pleasure-loving cat, without stability 
of character. She was terribly bored by the 
obligations of maternity. Almost before her 
kitten’s eyes were open she deserted it, going 
off for a twenty-four hours’ fun and diver- 
sion. Then it was that the mother, now a 
grandmother, rose to the occasion. Although 
she was no longer young, and although she 
was quite worn with nursing, having brought 
up many families, she went to the rescue of 
her grandchild. She got into her daughter’s 
bed, staid there long enough to wash the kit- 
ten, to feed it, and to cuddle it; then she 
took it back to her own bed, where it lay 
among her kittens. Whenever the daughter 
returned from one of her jaunts, she would 
go to the grandmother’s bed, pick out her own 


kitten, carry it iiome to bé nursed; and so re- 
lieve herself; then she would go-off until ne- 
cessity forced another return. The patient 
grandmother always resutiied her ministra- 
tions, and only when both sets of kittens were 
weaned would she neglect for a moment the 
deserted grandchild. 

Sometimes a cat will’ nurse an orphan 
puppy—this enemy of her race appealing to 
her only by a present helplessness. Stray 
orphaned chickens have been known to find 
shelter with a cat, who might easily have 
demolished them to feed her own progeny. 

There are no limits to her possible devo- 
tions. The needy, the oppressed, the or- 
phaned, have only to appeal to her. Royal 
virtues of compassion, knowing no stint, are 
hers. In the excellence and devotion of her 
motherhood, indeed, she is only to be equalled 
by those queens who, in times of adversity 
and trial, outstripped all their subjects in 
devotion to a feeble cause. 
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Eve2eur et 1S article is not intended to 


provoke controversy, however 
widely my ideas of what 
the twentieth century ex- 
pects of its girls may differ 
from those of some of my con- 
temporaries. We are in a state of transition 
at present, and the earnest, unselfish individ- 
ual and organized efforts of men and women 
to bring about better conditions for all have 
my profound respect, whatever my judgment 
may be regarding the methods by which they 
hope to accomplish their aims. 

My own conviction is, that while the ideal 
home should by no means absorb all of a wo- 
man’s time and interest, it is there her high- 
est and best thoughts should be concentrated. 
I believe, too, that to the average woman no 
field affords such opportunities for royal and 
lasting service to humanity, and to our pres- 
ent and future civilization, as that which lies 
within the four walls of a home. 

When the race has outgrown its mistaken 
conception that instinct can supply the place 


of knowledge, parenthood will be ranked 
above all vocations, and those worthy to as- 
sume such responsibility will be they who 
have had such mental, moral, and physical 
training as fits them,in the light of twentieth- 
century public opinion, for this sacred call- 
ing. 


Fair and smiling and sweet she stands, 
this rare vision of twentieth-century girlhood. 
With half-wistful gaze she looks back upon 
the years that have passed, and through her 
eyes we too may see this vista of memories. 

A welcome baby she was, with parents who 
realized before their marriage the solemnity 
and beauty of the contract upon which they 
were to enter, and who felt that no higher or 
more sacred duty could devolve upon them 
than that of parenthood, and that to meet this 
duty conscientiously and intelligently would 
require their best endeavor. 

A rosy, happy baby, with the two most ef- 
ficient handmaidens in the world, Love and 
Knowledge, ever hovering over her, she grew 
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and throve as a baby can only in such an at- 
mosphere. Charmed by the winsomeness of 
baby ways and baby smiles and prattle, if 
Love ever wavered or faltered in her duty, 
Knowledge stood ready with the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, to disclose the reefs in the 
chart of life. 

Then comes the flight of this nestling from 
the home nest into that larger home, the kin- 
dergarten, where the love of father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters sends forth its blossom 
of altruism, and the home horizon broadens 
into that of the community. There all that 
was good in the child was carefully nurtured, 
and with mother and kindergartner in happy 
accord and frequent intercourse, this favored 
child of the twentieth century developed and 
expanded. There was no chilling demarca- 
tion between the kindergarten and the home, 
no controversial blasts to dwarf her budding 
faculties of reason. 

Upon the educational period intervening 
between the life in the kindergarten and the 
girlhood of our maiden I dare not enter. It 
would be impossible in the present article to 
do justice to the educational methods, some 
of them only foreshadowed to-day, by which 
our twentieth-century girl was evolved. 

It is what we expect of her that concerns 
us, though introduction to her, some recount- 
ing of her superior advantages at the start, 
which might suffice as a justification for our 
faith in her, seemed necessary. 

She may be anywhere from eighteen to 
twenty-two, and she may or may not be a col- 
lege girl. Inheriting a fine constitution from 
both parents, she is well developed physically, 
but she is not essentially an athlete, nor is it 
her ambition to be one. She lives in the open 
air as much as is consistent with her other 
duties, but she develops no special set of mus- 
cles at the expense of the nervous force which 
in a woman should be so carefully conserve. 
She can swim, row, ride a wheel, and play golf 
and tennis, but not one of these sports is im- 
moderately pursued. Nor does she ever enter 
into any contests whereby she would be tempt- 
ed to overtax herself and ignore nature's 
warning note of fatigue. In an emergency, 
and at the call of duty, she would not hesi- 
tate to draw upon her reserve capital of 
strength and energy, knowing well she has 
enough and to spare for just these crises. 

She does not “talk horse,” though she is 
fond of horses and is an admirably clever 
and fearless horsewoman. 
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In the matter of diet she is most judicious, 
and wonders often at the former ignorance 
of mothers in this department of life. What 
hygienic code, she asks herself, permitted 
them to give, as a chief article of food to their 
growing children, bread made of flour from 
which all the most nourishing properties of 
the wheat had been extracted? How could 
parents of even an ordinary degree of intelli- 
gence allow their children to drink either tea 
or coffee ? 

In the matter of dress she is a model of 
grace, neatness, and femininity; she believes 
in the “eternal fitness of things, and her 
rainy-day dress is as practical as its name im- 
plies, while all her out-door costumes wholly 
clear the ground. Her street garb is not 
sombre, and the taste of her contemporaries 
is such that she can wear deep, rich colors 
without appearing conspicuous. 

Here I am reminded of a delightful little 
incident in the life of Dr. Robert Collyer. 
While walking in Central Park one cloudy 
day he met a woman whose costume pleased 
him greatly, and bowing politely to her, he 
said, “ Thank you, madam.” In amazement 
and some embarrassment she asked, “ What 
for?’ With a merry twinkle in his eye, and 
with one of his rare smiles, he answered, 
“Why, for wearing -that beautiful purple 
gown on this gloomy day.” 

The house dresses of our twentieth-century 
girl are dainty and bright, and however sim- 
ple, are always neat. She is no advocate of 
soiled finery, and has a wholesome ingrained 
love of cleanliness which is manifest in her 
person, her dress, her toilette accessories, and 
her particular apartment. 

She is glad she is comely, and regards it as 
a duty she owes her family and friends, in- 
deed, to all who come in contact with her, that 
she should make herself a pleasing object to 
behold. She is not vain; she but shares with 
her associates that fine altruism which is a 
natural result of ideal education, and which 
leaves no room for egotism or vanity. She is 
capable of appreciating the best in music and 
art, can play and sing creditably, and make 
little sketches which fill her younger brothers 
and sisters with delight. This, although she 
insists she had no special talent to begin 
with, and that only the judicious, all-round 
training she has received from babyhood en- 
ables her to do these things, thus affording 
pleasure to herself and to others. 

She is a charming companion on a wood- 
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land walk, as she knows the names of all the 
trees and flowers and shrubs; she seems to 
feel herself almost a part of their beautiful 
life, so familiarly does she speak of their sea- 
sons of growth, of blossom, of fruit, and of 
the conditions most favorable to their perfec- 
tion. 

Of myths and fairy tales she speaks tender- 
ly, as we do of cherished memories of child- 
hood which are so dear we almost fear they 
may vanish forever if brought into the strong 
light of the present. She has not allowed 
herself to be wholly disillusioned. It is quite 
easy for her to tell a fairy tale with such en- 
thusiasm and conviction, as she walks through 
the wood with a group of little children 
crowding closely about her, that they dart 
hither and thither to look in all the hollow 
trees and under the ferns and lichens for the 
creatures of her delicate and sparkling fancy. 
True, she warned them in the beginning that 
it was all “make believe,” but her glowing 
words fire their imagination to the point of 
reality. 

She knows the birds, not only by their 
plumage, but by their notes. So dear are they 
to her she cannot comprehend how the women 
of the enlightened nineteenth century ever 
permitted their slaughter in order to gratify 
a love of personal adornment. 

She is essentially feminine in the highest 
interpretation of the word. Little children 
nestle confidingly against her soft shoulders 
and regard her with love and confidence. She 
is the tenderest of nurses, though the hygi- 
enie household of which she is a member af- 
fords secant opportunity for the exercise of her 
talents in this direction, but the poor know 
and love her gentle touch and helpful minis- 
tration. 

There was a time when she felt as most nor- 
mal boys and girls have felt throughout the 
ages, that she was an all-important part of the 
universe in the false sense that it revolved 
about her. That period, she is glad to recall, 
was brief, for her wise mother soon led her to 
recognize that life was much fuller and much 
grander if one were but a part of the great 
whole. 

She has a musical voice which, though low, 
is clear and distinct, and possesses the carry- 
ing quality often apparent in the voices of 
men and women of deep convictions and ear- 
nest purpose. 

She is an excellent cook of twentieth-cen- 
tury food, and a good seamstress, though she 
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is not specially fond of either occupation. 
Her relations with those whom we now desig- 
nate as servants are most considerate, and she 
wonders much over the chaotic domestic con- 
ditions with which we are unpleasantly fa- 
miliar. 

Her social life is as ideal as contact with 
people of refinement, culttre, and noble char- 
acter can make it. It is full of genuine hos- 
pitality, and devoid of all vulgar display and 
extravagance. It is a daily thing, not a thing 
to be chronicled as great social events or as 
the mad whirl of a season. 

She recognizes the vast power for good 
which lies in the hands of wealth, but the per- 
sonality and character of its possessors, and 
not their possessions, determine her estimate 
of them. She is no worshipper of the golden 
calf, but is ever ready to do homage to intel- 
lect, character, and ability. 

She does not drink intoxicating beverages 
of any kind, and her influence is always on 
the side of temperance. My own faith in the 
twentieth-century man is such that I do not 
believe he will smoke. His evolution from 
this habit will be largely due, I think, to the 
enormous mass of literature on this subject 
now being circulated. This will enlighten 
parents upon the moral and physical poison 
lurking in the cigarette, and awaken a pa- 
rental love so great that neither father nor 
mother will do the thing they would not wish 
their children to do. These will be the pri- 
mary factors in this evolution, and the girls of 
this age can do much to hasten it by discour- 
aging smoking among the young men of their 
acquaintance. 

Our twentieth-century girl is gracious, 
courteous, and tactful, not politic. There 
seems to me a wide difference between policy 
and tact; the one is the weapon of the world- 
ly and ambitious, the other is an attribute 
of most sympathetic, sensitive natures, and it 
usually has its origin in unselfishness. 

She can adapt herself to all ages and condi- 
tions, for the sympathetic nature which was 
part of her rich inheritance from both par- 
ents has been cultivated through contact with 
others and service for others. She has no 
morbid sentimentality, and can be firm where 
justice demands it. 

She avoids making enemies if she can con- 
sistently, but she never purchases friends. 
She has deep convictions, some of them cor- 
rect, but some whose riotousness will need the 
sharp pruning of experience with its attend- 
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ant pain; she is honest, however, and genuine 
in the fullest sense; the pain will be bravely 
borne, and the lesson remembered. 

She is always respectful to her elders, an 
knows how to accept advice gracefully though 
she may not always profit by it. She has the 
intuition which has ever distinguished her 
sex, but she has, in addition, the power to look 
at a subject from many points of view, to ac- 
knowledge strength in the arguments of oth- 
ers, and to be ever responsive to new light and 
new truths. 

She is interested in all that is going on in 
the world, and the Current Events Class, 
which she regularly attends, keeps her abreast 
of her age without consuming precious time 
in the reading necessary to acquire the infor- 
mation. 

While the greatly improved conditions that 
will undoubtedly prevail in the twentieth cen- 
tury will minimize the number of organiza- 
tions by comparison with the present order, 
human nature will not be wholly changed in 
this respect. There will still be theories to 
advocate and demonstrate, ideals to sustain, 
and good, bad, and indifferent outlets will 
still be offered to energy. There will be clubs 
and clubs, but our model girl will belong to 
few. She considers well before making a 
choice among them for service or for plea- 
sure; having made her choice, she will dis- 
charge, to the best of her ability, such duties 
as may devolve upon her, either as an officer 
or as one among the rank and file. Her en- 
tire education has emphasized the superior 
value of formative over reformative work, and 
it is to the former methods her energies are 
consecrated. 

She has been trained to appreciate the pow- 
er of organization in the nineteenth century. 
She feels grateful to the thousands of men 
and women whose strenuous efforts during 
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this period of transition carried civilization 
to a clearer comprehension of the true bro- 
therhood of man, and the subsequent harmo- 
nious adjustment of many problems which 
now perplex us. 

She is thoroughly filled with both an ac- 
complishment and a trade to earn her own 
living if the need arise. She respects the 
girls whom circumstances force to be self-sup- 
porting. She is not, however, in sympathy 
with the girls who, for the sake of a mistaken 
independence, or a desire for a so-called ca- 
reer, leave comfortable homes and fond par- 
ents well provided with this world’s goods, to 
place their labor in competition with the 
men and women who may be struggling for 
bread, for life, even for honor itself often- 
times. 

She is not perplexed over philosophies or 
isms, since her conduct of life from her earli- 
est recollections has been regulated by the 
pure teachings of Christ, and she has neither 
read nor heard anything since which seemed 
tu her soul-satisfying and so logical. 

She believes that the possibilities of the 
home are boundless, and that there can be no 
nobler, finer, happier career than that of wife 
and mother. If these joys should not be hers 
she can yet be useful and happy, but the home 
and family life will always be to her the ideal 
one. . 

She is no eynic; she believes in love, and 
looks eagerly for the coming of the prince. 
We need have no fear that he will not come 
—to bring into her fair young life all the hap- 
piness of which she dreams, since the same 
environment which produces our twentieth- 
century maiden will also evolve the twentieth- 
century knight. 

All hail to them both and to their proto- 
types we have in this, and have had in all 
other, ages! 








“The Summer Sil. 
Bnent tec turn Deck. 


The Satosies in the meadow grass are smiling at the sux, 
The apple blooms have drifted nx the lane. : 
The fet of Spring arg parsing, Summer's revels fave begun-- 
ont you kear the happy rebtnd micllow strains? 
Yet, theres comething that J muss, 
lacking mare nt bliss 
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Ske tarries, What belates ker 7 
Bekold « throne await» ker, 
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Jo set the bratno of all the beaux: a- whirl, 
Qx$ when the blossoms skatter, 
Qizd the birds of summer scatter, 
Skell vaniok with the butterflics-- 
Tke winsome Summer Girl. 



































CHAPTER XXXIX.—/(Continued) 


VILDRETH’S. face took on for 
1 the instant the old femininely 
pleading expression, and he 
extended his hand to his 
companion, who took it and 
wrung it; as he let go he 
said, in a deep voice, 

“There are a good many things awry in 
this world.” 

He turned away, standing for a moment 
with his face averted. 

“T say,” repeated Hildreth, with a sort of 
childish insistence, “ will you take me on the 
farm again if I can make up my mind /” 

Meloon kept the same position, and ‘nu 
spite of himself he hesitated perceptibly be- 
fore he replied; then he said, 

“Yes; certainly,” and turned himself about 
so that he was squarely facing his companion. 

“That’s right,” returned Hildreth, gloomi- 
ly; “I felt sure you’d give me a chance to 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow. I 
don’t think it’s good for me to sing with her. 
I try to be mechanical about it all, and about 
listening to her; but, gad! it’s no use. And 
it takes it out of me horribly.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets and 
whistled shrilly. Then he said that he guess- 
ed he was about screwed to the sticking- 
point, and he should keep on screwing. 

Having spoken thus, Hildreth began to 
walk down the hill, but Meloon went back to 
the sap-house. He remained there for a 
couple of hours. He tramped from tree to 
tree gathering the buckets of sap; he had the 
appearance of a man utterly absorbed in his 
work. Though he talked with his assistants, 
his answers were wide. Trooper had stopped 
with him, and often the man turned to the 
dog and held out his hand; then the dog 
would come close and lick the fingers, looking 
up, after his kind. 

At last Meloon went down to the house; it 
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was high noon, and his guests were to leave 
in time to catch the evening train, several 
miles away, for Boston. 

At the dinner table Hildreth was very talk- 
ative, and he laughed a great deal as he talk- 
ed. Billy sat beside her mother, who was 
flushed and tearful. There seemed to be a 
great deal of conversation going on, and in 
the midst of it Hildreth exclaimed, 

“What do you say, Billy, to my staying 
here instead of going with you?” 

Though the tone was light, there was yet 
something in it that made Billy turn and look 
absorbedly at the speaker. Meloon, who was 
watching her, thought he saw a flicker come 
into her eyes. He was angry with himself 
because of the excitement he felt. It was 
hard to sit quiet and betray nothing of the 
storm within him; and he was still quiver- 
ing from the memory of that interview 
among the maples. He did, however, sit 
stolidly. 

“Oh, I dont know,” said Billy at last; 
“T suppose you'll do as you please.” 

“ As if I ever did as I pleased!” 

“They'll have to get me another tenor— 
and you'll break your contract.” 

“Pshaw! There are tenors’ enough. 
There’s Josselyn would give his eyes to take 
my place.” 

“ His voice is lighter than yours.” 

“ No matter; he’ll do well enough.” 

Hildreth had kept his eyes on his wife’s 
face, and what he saw there evidently irri- 
tated him almost beyond control. He slapped 
his hand down on the table, and cried out: 

“T say, Meloon, will you stand to your 
word and let me stay here? It’s ’most plant- 
ing-time, you know.” 

“Of course I hold to my word.” 

“Tt’s a bargain, then. Billy, you and 
Bashy may go without me. You may take a 
letter to the manager. The contract may go 
hang.” 

He struck the table again. He had the ap- 
pearance of a man who had been drinking too 
much wine. 

Bashy stared at him an instant; then she 
said, emphatically, 
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PRE FR ee rr 


“Vane, you’re a fool.” 

“All right; I know that well 
enough; but it isn’t the first time I’ve 
been a fool.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
“have you two been, quarrelling‘ 
Miny never used to be quarrelsome 
—did you, Miny?”’ 

Billy put her hand on her mo- 
ther’s shoulder. 

“Hush! hush!” she said, softly; “ Vane 
and I don’t quarrel.” 

She looked at Vane, but she would not 
ask him to give up this plan, though she saw 
that he was longing for her to do so. Her 
eyes sparkled; she lowered them directly. 

Bashy laughed. 

“Tt’s rather hard to be the only sane one,” 
she said. 

Bashy had grown fat since that time when 
she lived with her aunt and her brother in 
the house-wagon; and a double chin, she as- 
serted, was the most unbecoming thing she 
could set up. 

She now glanced interrogatively at Me- 
loon, but she got no response. Dinner went 
on tamely enough after this, and they soon 
left the table. 

Vane lingered. Was he hoping that Billy 
would say something which he could make 
an excuse for changing his mind? 

Bashy came to him and drew him into the 
yard. 

“Vane, are you out of your senses?” 

“Yes!” defiantly. 

He kept himself to this mood until the 
time came to start for the station. One of 
the hired men was to drive them. Meloon 
professed himself too busy. 

The good-bys were gone through with 
some way. Billy and her mother came down 
from Mrs. Armstrong’s chamber, and Billy 
walked up to her host and held out her hand. 
He could see that she was trembling, but she 
spoke steadily. 


“sTOOD AN INSTANT GAZING AFTER THE 





CARRIAGE.” 


and her 
stopped, 


She said she knew what she 
ther owed to him. Then she 
added, 

“ Good-by, Mr. Meloon.” 

Her voice was barely audible; there 
something in it that made Bashy, who was 
standing near, suddenly walk to her side and 
put her arm about her. 

“Come,” said Bashy; “here’s the car- 
riage.” 

The two women walked out of doors. Vane 
kissed his wife and sister and put them in 
the carriage, and the next moment they were 
driven off. Meloon was holding Lotos by the 
collar, and the dog was straining to get away, 
his whines choked in his throat. Mrs. Arm- 
strong was crying. Hildreth stood an in- 
stant staring after the carriage. The two 
men saw Billy look back and wave her hand, 
and they took off their hats. Then Hildreth 
jammed his hat down on his head, turned, 
and hurried off into the pasture behind the 
house. 

Meloon gazed after him, his face hard and 
stern. 

“Toes he think he’s the only one who suf- 
fers?” he asked, inaudibly. 

All the rest of the day Hildreth kept 
away. At nightfall he came into the kitch- 
en and asked Mrs. Armstrong for the milk- 
pail. 

“But you'll spoil them nice clo’es,” she 
said, as she gave him the pail. 

He ran up stairs, and presently came down 
in the denim suit which he had left there. 


mo- 
and 


was 
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“RIDING FURIOUSLY ALONG THE ROAD.” , 


He went up to Billy’s mother and put his 
arm about her in his old caressing way. He 
was pale and had a dragged look. 

“Tt’s awfully hard to bear,” he half- 
whispered. 

Mrs. Armstrong drew nearer to him. 

“But why didn’t you go with her, then?” 
she asked, smoothing his hair from his fore- 
head. 

“Tt isn’t that—I could bear to have her 
go, bad as that would be—it’s.”’—here he let 
his head fall on her shoulder, and he sobbed 
as he spoke—“ it’s because she doesn’t love me 
—not in the least—not in the least. That’s 
why I didn’t go.” 

At first Mrs. Armstrong’s surprise was so 
great that she could not speak. Then she 
managed to ask, 

“ Who does she love, then?” 

Hildreth raised his head; he drew his hand 
quickly across his eyes in which, with the 
tears, there glittered a flash of suspicion. 

“Whom does she love?” he _ repeated. 
“Why, nobody. How strange for you to ask 
such a question.” 

He stood looking steadily at his compan- 
ion for a moment. Then, without meaning 
to speak aloud, he yet said: 

“Those letters! She has been having let- 
ters.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

Mrs. Armstrong was frightened by the ex- 
pression in the young man’s face, and she 
herself had cloudy and horrible ideas of the 


opportunities for 
wickedness which 
often come to an 
opera-singer. 

Hildreth shook himself impa- 
tiently. He wondered why, until 
this moment, he had never had 
precisely this same sensation con- 
cerning those letters. 

“Oh,” he answered, trying to speak care- 
lessly, “they are nothing. I’ve seen them 
when I chose; there’s really nothing of con- 
sequence in them; I never could understand 
why she seems to care for them so.” 

“ She cares ever so much for them ?” 

“You are shocked, aren’t you? Did you 
ever hear of a woman’s caring for letters her 
husband didn’t write? But there’s honor in 
Billy, though she has an unaccountable streak 
of lawlessness in her, too. I wish she loved 
me.” 

Hildreth stood a moment hesitatingly; then 
he went to the barn with his milk-pail. 

It was before light on the following morn- 
ing that he stopped at his host’s door. 

“Tsay, Meloon,” he ealled out, “ I’m going 
to take that brown mare and ride her to the 
station, to try to catch that early down train. 
May I leave the mare with the agent there?” 

“ All right,” was the answer. “ Changed 
your mind?” 

“Yes. Thank you, old fellow; thank you.” 

Hildreth was dressed in the clothes he came 
in. Meloon heard him run to the barn, and 
then, presently, the canter of horse’s feet. 
The dogs barked, and then all was still again. 

Hildreth was riding furiously along the 
silent country road. The mare lowered her- 
self and stretched away, her head extended 
and her nostrils dilated. Hildreth had not 
slept at all, but had passed a night of torture 
and indecision. He pictured Billy going 
away without him, having this experience and 
that, and he not near to know, perhaps to 
protect her. But most he thought of those 
letters, and the thought of them stung him. 

At last he told himself he had been insane 
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to make any such resolution. Perhaps he 
could catch that morning train and be at the 
wharf in time. Having come to this de- 
cision, he was mad to act upon it. 

The sure-footed mare fled over the distance, 
needing no urging after she understood what 
was required of her. 


CHAPTER XL 
WITH ALL MY HEART 


HE train was coming when Hildreth 
flung himself off the saddle at the sta- 
tion. 

He ran to the agent, who 
was leisurely stepping from 
the door. 

“Tt’s Meloon’s mare — put 
her in your barn—rub her 
down—he’ll send for her.” 

The conductor was calling 
“Board!” Hildreth flung a 
silver dollar at the agent 
and swung on to the step of 
the car, holding on as it slid 
along the rails. 

He entered and sank down 
panting on the end seat. He 
was exultant, and he remain- 
ed in that mood all through 
the journey. He could hard- 
ly believe he had ever been 
so blind and stupid as to have 
thought he would let his wife 
go without him. Why, he 
was longing to see her; he 
couldn’t live away from her. 
It seemed to him that he 
hardly breathed from the 
time he started from the 
farm, in the early dusk, un- 
til his cab-driver pulled up on 
the wharf at East Boston and 
he saw the steamer lying 
there. After all, he had 
plenty of time; there was 
half an hour yet. But he had 
been possessed by the fear 
that every watch and clock {4 
might be wrong and he be 
late. 

He did not know what a 
haggard, ghostlike appear- 
ance he presented as he 
walked up the gangway He 
had stood on the wharf, 





scanning the faces of the women on deck. It 
would be like Bashy to be there, but he could 
not see her. 

He went on board; he walked to the other 
side. He stopped suddenly. There were com- 
paratively few people here, for the passengers 
who had not gone to their rooms were mostly 
on the side nearest the wharf, exchanging 
farewells. d 

But here was Billy standing alone, leaning 
against the rail and gazing absently out at 
the shipping. Hildreth saw her profile and 
was startled at the pathetic curve of lips and 
chin, the invincible sadness of the brow. 


“BUT HERE WAS BILLY STANDING ALONE.” 
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Then he began to fear. Would she be glad 
to see him? Could he dare to hope that she 
was thinking of him ? 

His eyes glanced down the slender, well- 
dressed figure. He made a step forward, and 
still she did not move. He came yet nearer, 
and said, . 

“ Billy.” 

She turned quickly, and her eyes met his 
for an instant before either spoke again. 
Billy’s face had grown red, but now she was 
becoming pale. Something severe and re- 
mote seemed to come into her eyes. 

“You see I couldn’t help coming,” he said, 
apologetically. His heart was sinking. 

She moved uneasily; she clasped the rail 
more closely. She withdrew her eyes and 
fixed them apparently on Hildreth’s boots. 

“ How could I help coming, after all?” he 
said. “It is beyond my strength to stay 
away from you. I ought to have known I 
couldn’t do it.” 

Still she did not speak. The young man 
was chilled by her aspect and her silence. 
She was usually kind, in a way, genial, if 
somewhat careless in her manner when with 
him. 

“ Aren’t you going to speak to me?” he 
asked. 

She raised her eyes to his face. 

“But if I have nothing to say?” she re- 
sponded. 

“ Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

She turned and gazed at the harbor, moved 
or hands, clasping and unclasping them. 
“Oh, Billy, can’t you answer me?” 

“Why do you make me hurt you?” 

“Then you’re not glad?” 

“{—JI thought you were not coming,” she 
said. 

Evidently she wished to add something 
more, but she did not. 

Hildreth stepped up closer to her. He 
was now so white that he was ghastly. 

There was a swift rustle of skirts, and 
Bashy came up. 

“What! Vane!” she cried. 

He turned upon her with fury. 

“Go away!” he said; “I must see Billy.” 

His sister had never seen him like this, 
and she walked off without even a retort. 
She turned to look at him, but she dared not 
come back. 

“You don’t wish me to cross with you?” 

Hildreth had steadied himself somewhat 
by this time. 


_ 
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“T thought you were not going with us, 
and I—you see, Vane, I had made up my mind 
to go without you, and—oh, I can’t tell you.” 

“You shall tell me,” savagely. 

“Very well. I had made up my mind to 
go without you, and I felt a— Vane, I do 
hate to hurt you—I felt a kind of relief. 
Oh, how you look at me!”—imploringly. 

She was now as white as he. 

“A relief.” 

He repeated those words after a moment; 
then he also turned and clasped the rail, star- 
ing downward blindly. 

People walked by these two, and some 
glanced back wonderingly at them. 

After a time Billy moved nearer her hus- 
band. She reached forth her hand as if to 
put it on his arm, but it fell to her side with- 
out having touched him. 

“T can’t bear to have you suffer,” she 
whispered. 

There was no response; they stood side by 
side, close together. Billy was not thinking 
at all. In Hildreth’s mind was a groping, 
violent protest against fate, and the convic- 
tion that he couldn’t endure it; no, he couldn’t 
endure it. 

“Dear Vane.” 

The words came tremulously to him; he 
moved slightly in response, but he-did not 
try to speak. He knew that Billy’s eyes 
were fixed upon his face. 

“T can’t help it,” she went on, hurriedly; 
“but I was relieved when you decided not to 
go—I was so thankful. It seems wicked, 
doesn’t it?—and strange, for I’m really very 
fond of you; yes, really fond. If you didn’t 
love me, perhaps we might get on better. 
Do’you think we might ?”’ 

“Don’t we get on well together?” he ask- 
ed, speaking the words downward, without 
raising his head. 

“ Oh yes—yes; only—” 

She hesitated, but he finished the sen- 
tence. 

“Only I’m always wanting something you 
can’t give.” 

aa (“x 

A woman had just gone by; she paused. 

“That’s Miss Armstrong,” she was saying 
to herself, “and that is the tenor. What’s 
the matter? By the look of their faces any- 
thing might happen—anything.” 

She stood still, intently curious, resolved to 
know what did happen. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











NE of the marked innovations of the 
season, which as yet is not very gen- 


eral, is the revival of the old fashion 
of low lace collars on light gowns. The con- 
trast with the high stock-collar is marked, 
and this new fashion seems rather dowdy, but 





BOY'S LINEN SUIT. 


it is only a question of 
time before it is adopt- 
ed. At the moment the 
style may be made be- 
coming by wearing a 
jewelled collar that cov- 
ers the neck, or the old- 
fashioned black velvet 
ribbon. The wide as 
well as the narrow old- 
fashioned collars of 
lace or hand embroid- 
ery are greatly in de- 
mand, as are also lace 
or embroidered under- 
sleeves. With cambric 
and dimity frocks there 
is nothing quite so 
smart as a wide cape 
collar of embroidery on 
fine muslin, the bodice 
made with the tight- 
fitting elbow sleeves, 





PALE GREEN BATISTE FROCK. 


and below the elbow full under-sleeves of em- 
broidery or lace. At present the really old 
under - sleeves are considered the smartest. 
When the fashion once becomes a settled fact 
it will, of course, be impossible to supply the 
demand for heirlooms, and as hand-embroid- 





PINK LAWN FROCK. 


ered capes and sleeves 
will be beyond the 
purses of most women, 
the fine Swiss embroid- 
ery will have to be used 
instead. The old tam- 
bour laces are also used 
now for this purpose, 
and with the plain 
blue, pink, yellow, or 
white dimities look de- 
lightfully quaint and 
picturesque. 

With the close - fit- 
ting skirts that flare 
around the foot a soft 
flowing effect of ruffles 

4 and fulness that hold 
the skirt out is neces- 
sary. This can gener- 
ally be secured by sew- 
ing ruffles and flounces 
on the drop-skirt,* but 
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sometimes it is well to sew them inside the 
skirt itself if the trimming of the skirt will 
conceal the stitches, which must not show. A 
return to the use of the balayeuse is to be 
noted; this may be a silk ruffle, quite scant, 
of lace, or, if the gown be of some thin wash 
material, or even of some light silk, can be of 
lawn or cambric tucked and finished with em- 
broidery. The last is the neatest, for it can 
be taken out, laundered, and put back again 
without much trouble, and with very little ex- 
pense. 

A popular silk girdle is made of satin or 
silk ribbon, and is about four inches wide at 
the back, sloping to two inches at each end, 
where is fastened a stout ring. The rings do 
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not meet in front. They are about three 
inches apart, and are drawn together in a 
quite novel way by ribbons of the color of the 
belt fastened to each ring and passed from 
one through the other, pulled tight, of 
course, and tied together. This belt is braced 
ir. the back by bones encased in the lining. 
One of the smartest lace gowns of the sum- 
mer will be in a style that is quite like one 
worn last autumn. The upper part of the 
skirt is of bands of black chiffon and bands of 
lace entre-deux—the lace much wider than the 
chiffon. These bands are arranged to form 
a point in the front of the skirt and give an 
unusually deep yoke effect, with a wide 
flounce of lace going to the belt in the back. 
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SUMMER GOWN OF PINK LAWN, WITH FIGURED LAWN BODICE. 


The waist is cut out the round shape and is 
made entirely of lace, the points of the lace 
standing up around the shoulders. The lace 
sleeves are very small, long, and unlined; and 
a jewelled guimpe, made of the very finest 
white net spangled with colored stones, but 
in a delicate pattern, is provided to wear with 
the gown, together with a collar with points 
at the back that is also of the jewelled net. 
The entire gown is lined with white taffeta, 
but between the taffeta and silk is another 
skirt of white mousseline de soie. 

For evening wear handsome satin, heavy 
ribbed silk, peau de soie, brocade, and velvet 
are always fashionable materials. Lace gowns 
are not appropriate, but any amount of lace 
may be used in trimming, as can also jet em- 
broideries, steel embroideries, or jet and steel 
ecmbined—in fact, the handsomer the mate- 
rial, even in trimmings, is a rule that may 
safely be followed in selecting gowns for el- 
derly women. 

A charming costume lately seen at a wed- 
ding was worn by the grandmother of the 
bride —a woman certainly seventy years of 
age. It was of dark gray ribbed silk made 
with plain skirt and long train, the front 
breadth of the skirt of black lace over white 
satin. The waist was a basque at the back, 
with a long point in front, giving the effect 
of a straight front. This was covered with 
black lace over white satin to match the skirt. 


The fronts of the 
waist were in jacket 
shape, but turned 


back to show revers 
that had a trimming 
of gray velvet put on 
to look like a soft 
flower —that is, with 
one petal after anoth- 
er formed of velvet. 
The gown was 


ex- 
ceedingly handsome, 
did not look at all 
youthful, and _ yet 


was a welcome relief 
to the dead - black 
toilette so long 
thought necessary for 
every woman to wear 
after she had passed 
the half - hundred 





mark of her years. 
It is a mistake to 
use bright flowers in 
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FOULARD WITH BANDANNAS. 


trimming hats for older wo- 
men; when flowers are used, 
they should be of the differ- 
ent shades of purple. If a 
gray bonnet is worn’with a 
gray costume of the dark 
iron - gray cloth, or Venetian 
cloth, use white roses for 
trimming, or some _ white 
flowers—not small flowers 
like violets, however—which, 
again, are relegated’ to 
younger women. A better 
result for older women is 
gained by a more elaborate 
style of trimming, like the 
use of velvet flowers, or, as 
these are rather warm for 
summer, ornaments of jet or 
steel may be chosen in prefer- 
ence to the lighter artificial 
flowers. 

Golf capes made of dark 
gray Venetian cloth are now 
considered correct for the 
wear of elderly women. 
These capes are very simple, 
being made sometimes with 
a pointed hood lined with 
black silk; but more often 
with no hood at all. They 
are useful garments, for they 
serve as wraps and are pos- 
sible to wear in the street, 
and are entitled to their 
name only because cut in the 
same shape as those worn on 
the green. 

Some women do not grow 
stout with years, but rather 
grow more slender, and they 
may wear a less heavy style 
of mantle or cloak. For 
their choice, short mantles 
about three - quarter - length, 
in circular shape like a cape, 
appear in considerable as- 
sortment. These may be 
made of handsome materials, 
and are good in cloth; if of 
the latter, the flowing 
sleeve is to be preferred to 
those in circular shape. A 
good model to follow, and one 
that stays in fashion almost 
all the time, is the combina- 
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MORNING 


HAT. 
Biack and white straw, 


with loops of straw and 
chiffon bow in centre of 
front. 


tion of two materials 
in one mantle. Make 
the body of the gar- 
ment of heavy silk, 
with sleeves of satin, 
put on in pleats 
from the armhole. 
At the moment these 
garments are 
trimmed with 
fringe, but, as every 
one knows, the use 
of fringe is always a 


quickly passing 
fashion. 

While it is not 
generally supposed 
that people who 
wear mourning go 


out to dinners, after 
the first six months 





OF SPANGLED NET. 


Jet trimmings and Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. 
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they certainly go to informal dinners or en- 
tertain in their own homes, and some of the 
very prettiest evening gowns that are seen 
are designed expressly for people in mourn- 
ing. The waists that are made all of crépe 
or of crépe and chiffon, with just a little 
trimming of dull jet, are exceedingly smart, 
especially as the crépe that is now manu- 
factured is so much more soft and pliable 
than ever before, and it can be draped as 
easily as crépe de Chine. The draped waists 
in erépe are consequently the most fashion- 
able. A smart little dinner waist made to 
wear with a plain crépe skirt with an exag- 





HAT OF DOTTED LAWN. 


geratedly long train is of crépe laid in tiny 
tucks. From the side seams come folds of 
dead-black chiffon, that are brought together 
in front and then tied a little at one side in 
a rosette with a dull jet buckle, and the ends, 
trimmed with bands of crépe, are allowed to 
fall half-way down the skirt. The waist is 
in pointed shape, and from below the folds of 
chiffon are folds of dull mourning ribbon 
that are brought down to cover the point, so 
that between the chiffon and the ribbon there 
is only a glimpse of the crépe. At the back 
the waist is left in these narrow tucks, but is 








CONTINENTAL STYLE. 


Light blue Neapolitan, 
with forget-me-nots and 
black velvet bow. 


quite plain, except- 
ing a very narrow 
ruching of chiffon 
above a band of dull 
jet passementerie. 
One _ especially 
smart skirt has 
crépe bands put on 
in points that fall 
over a flounce bor- 
dered with crépe. 
Another has a 
flounce finished in 
scallops, each scal- 
lop outlined with 


crépe. The waist is 
made with a yoke 
of chiffon, and the 
fronts of the waist 
hang soft below. 

A. T. ASHMORE: 





WHITE TOQUE. 
Rice straw, with light blue 
chiffon rosettes and grapes. 

















ALL-OVER EMBROIDERED BODICE 


PRETTY design, represent- 
ative of the richness that ob- 
tains in the fine lawn bodices 
of the present season is made 
with lengthwise tucks sepa- 
rated by hem-stitching from 
insertion stripes. The waist is 





inch-wide 
practically in three pieces, having a seamless 
back and two fronts, the right portion lap- 


ping the left to the angle of the revers. The 
sleeve, which is one of the many pretty forms 
now appearing, is in one piece seamed at the 
inside of the arm, and fitted to the wrist by 
means of close-laid tucks faced with smooth 
lawn. The seam is left open to a depth of 
two inches, and closed by means of small 
round pearl buttons and loops. The new bod- 
ice pattern is published in five sizes for wo- 
men, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure. 
The pattern consists of foundation waist (no 
sleeves) perforated to show depth to which the 
material forming the chemisette may be 
placed, collar- band and soft. collar portion, 
facing for revers, left and right outer fronts, 
of which the revers form part, one-half of 
back, band for outlining square neck and side 
fastening, together with. belt and the short 
flare skirt which may be attached below the 
belt if desired, or dispensed with. 

The new design calls for a combination 
of all-over embroidered lawn or batiste and 
plain material of same weave. Where the 
home dressmaker is familiar with fine needle- 
work, the preparation of this all-over lawn 
may be undertaken at home. Stripes of rib- 
bon and lace alternating, and connected by 
hem stitch or fancy beading, may be employed 
effectively with this model; or the fancy wash 
silks, now purchasable in embroidery designs, 
would provide a self trimming that would be 
highly effective. Whatever the medium 
chosen, the revers should be faced with same. 
They may be edged with a fine cord in lawn 
easing or simply stitched to correspond with 
the band that outlines the front. If the de- 
sire be to make the entire bodice of silk ging- 


VoL. XXXIII.—16 


ham or plain sheer lawn, a pretty effect may 
be obtained by allowing two inches of extra 
fulness in the right portion of the front be- 
low the square. This fulness may then be 
gathered into the finishing band at the upper 
edge and again into the belt. 

A dainty scheme of trimming for soft éol- 
lars, such as accompany this bodice, is to 
place upon each edge (upper and lower) a 
half-inch band of silk or contrasting ma- 
terial, stitched flat at each side. These bands 


should be cut upon the straight, in contrast to 
The lin- 


the soft collar, which is always bias. 
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ALL-OVER EMBROIDERED BODICE, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 293. 
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ing for the new waist may be made of white 
or other pale - tinted lawn —the new dragée 
shades (the new Parisian term for the pastel 
shades) are beautiful for this purpose—and 
should be fitted with all the care bestowed 





FANCY SILK BLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 295. 


upon a cloth bodice. It may be stitched in 
with the outer waist or may be finished sepa- 
rately and tacked to the fancier portions. 
All-over lace may form the Pompadour 
chemisette where great transparency is de- 
sired. This may be fitted in place and stitch- 
ed, and the lawn foundation be cut out after- 
ward. The pattern of the sleeve is correctly 
marked with lines of perforation showing 
position for each of the short tucks at the 
wrist. The latter may be ornamented with 
close rows of stitching about the edge, which 
should be done before the plain white facing 
is adjusted. If the original trimming scheme 
is followed, the seam will be left open to the 
depth of the tucks and be fastened with made 
loops and tiny buttons. Small gold link but- 
tons may be had, also those connected by 


chains, either of which would be very novel 
for use with these cuffs; or again, the edges 
of the latter may be finished by a very narrow 
frill of fine lace or lawn embroidery. 

To make this bodice for a person of me- 
dium size 2 yards of ready - purchased all- 
over embroidery would be required, together 
with 1 yard of plain lawn for sleeves, and 1 
additional yard of heavier lawn for lining. 


FANCY SILK BLOUSE’ 


HE new blouse which this week is includ- 

ed in our list of cut paper patterns for 
the first time is modelled upon the latest Pa- 
risian lines, including the new gathered 
sleeve. The pattern comprises one-half of the 
front, one-half of back, one revers, one-half 
of square back collar (not shown in illustra- 
tion, but a valuable addition), one full sleeve 
—outside only, no lining being required— 
one-half of foundation lining, standing 
collar, belt, and lower flare skirt. The outer 
bodice is seamed down the centre of the back 
and under the arm, but has no under-arm 
gore. The design is intended for reproduc- 
tion in ready-tucked material, preferably taf- 
feta, although any of the silk ginghams or 
fancy wash or Liberty silks would be highly 
valuable mediums. If the tucking is to be 
done at home it should be upon straight 
goods, after which the plain pattern is to be 
laid over the fancy ‘material and cut. A 
pretty effect, and one that is altogether 
fashionable at present, may be gained by ar- 
ranging a bias run of the tucks in the back, 
to meet in the centre seam. 

The sleeves are gathered very slightly into 
the arm’s-eye and again at the wrist. A fancy 
in the new sleeves is to gather them upon 
elastic at this point. An idea likely to give 
more general satisfaction is to gather and 
place over the gathering on the outside a 
narrow bias band of silk stitched on both 
edges. When finished in this secure way the 
one (inside) seam of the sleeve should be 
left open for an inch or more above the band, 
and the latter closed by means of button and 
loop, the smallest obtainable. A narrow frill 
of cream lace—Maltese and Irish guipure are 
excellent varieties to combine with taffeta— 
is advised as finish for edge of the sleeve. 

The revers should be joined carefully to 
edge of V-shaped neck, avoiding stretching. 
They may have an interlining of thin muslin, 
and be finished by exact rows of machine- 




















stitching, fancy hem-stitching, or ornamental, 
narrow gimp. The square collar included in 
the pattern, but not shown in illustration, 
should be finished to correspond with trim- 
ming scheme adopted on the front revers. 
In adjusting to the neck, the additional col- 
lar should be attached (by basting) before 
the revers are fitted, as these, extending back, 
lap the collar itself slightly. 

The foundation lining is perforated to 
show depth for laying the material that forms 
the chemisette. Preferably the latter should 
be cut separately once its form has been 
traced from the pattern. Although the ori- 
ginal model was made with pleated chemisette, 
the simpler and equally effective method of 
making would be to fit a plain front piece 
and overlay the same with a well - patterned 
lace. Cream lace is generally to be preferred 
in combination with any of the fashionable 
light shades that now obtain. Though mod- 
elled from a silk bodice and with a special 
view to employment with such fabrics, the 
new pattern garment is as suitable for the 
ecru batistes that always have a favored 
place in the summer wardrobe. If of the lat- 
ter material, the bodice may be cut plain, and 
small dots embroidered at intervals over the 
waist portion, leav- 
ing the sleeves 
plain. In the event 
of employing ba- 
tiste, the revers 
may be of white 
hemstitched linen, 
very sheer, encrust- 
ed with lace cor- 
ner designs. 

To make this 
bodice of plain 
and fancy silk for 
a person of me- 
dium size will re- 
quire 214 yards of 
fancy goods 18 
inches wide, and 
1% yards of plain 
silk 20 inches 
wide. 


A PINAFORE 


HE pattern of 
the long apron 
or pinafore pub- 


CHILD’S PINAFORE. 
lished with this is- Cut Paper Pattern No. 294. 
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sue of Harper’s Bazar represents a very cool 
and practicable garment that may be worn 
over a full frock for its protection, or with a 
simple petticoat. The pattern consists of 
one-half of the skirt, back and front, one-half 
of yoke, fitted over the shoulder, one-half of 
slashed round collar, and one full sleeve 
made with single inside seam. The skirt 
and sleeves are gathered into the yoke accord- 
ing to notches. The ornamentation shown 
at the bottom of the yoke and sleeves consists 
of three rows of smocking done in heavy silk. 
Such trimming is not obligatory, but daintily 
ornaments a linen or Madras pinafore. The 
pattern provides for a three- 
inch hem about the lower 
part and a_ proportionate 
turning at the opening of 
the back. Very little in- 
genuity will be required to 
convert this garment into a 
cool “slip.” To effect this 
change first find the proper 
position of the waist-line, 
and stitch a plain casing or 
wide beading about it. If 
the former, a plain tape 
drawing-string may be inserted; if beading 
be employed ribbon may be preferable. 

The ideal materials for garments of the 
pinafore order are plain linen, unpatterned 
gingham, and navy-blue or else Turkey-red 
dotted fabrics. French blue, which may also 
be had in gingham, Madras, and cotton 
cheviots, and plain red Chambray, are all good 
mediums for this purpose. Lace or embroid- 
ery edgings are suitable for trimming and 
outlining the yoke and the collar. Embroidery 
cotton should be used in herring-bone or fea- 
ther-stitch if a pronounced line is to mark the 
hem. Before cutting any of the materials 
above named it is advisable to shrink the 
linen, being careful to pull the threads 
straight while drying. Where the garment is 
to be worn by an especially active little person, 
and in lieu of a regular dress, it will be found 
advisable to line the yoke with a thin but firm 
muslin (also shrunk), and stay the armhole 
seams with strips of the same or with linen 
tape, taking care that whichever material is 
chosen shall be put on without drawing. 

The cost of the pinafore pattern, in any of 
the four available sizes for little girls, is 25 
cents. To make the garment for a child of 
four years 214 yards of material 30 inches 
wide will be required. 
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THE SUMMER DRAWING-ROOM 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


O room in a house is more dif- 
ficult to make interesting than 
a parlor. All the other apart- 
ments —dining-room, _ bed- 
room, living-room, and library 
—have their special appoint- 

ments, the character of which is primarily 

governed by a question of utility. The din- 

ing-room has its table and its chairs; the li- 

brary, its books; and the bed-room, its beds 

and belongings. But the parlor, departing 
trom the utilities, as it were, carries us into 

a region where manners pure and simple pre- 

vail, and all that goes to make manners beau- 
tiful — tact, graciousness, decorum, know- 

ledge of the world, good taste, and a certain 
reserve. 





You may be forgiven for doing in a dining- 
room what would not be permissible in a par- 
lor. Thus, if you can only afford one stone- 
china cup, you will be pardoned for using it 
on your table if you fill it with the best you 
have and offer it with hospitable intent. No 


matter how exalted your guest may be, you 
need not be ashamed nor blush. You are still 
doing him an honor, and are breaking no law 
of good taste. But such a cup put up as an 
ornament in a parlor becomes abominable. 
while a more gaudy though more costly cup 
is worse. What holds good, then, of a cup 
holds good of every other appointment, of 
chairs, tables, sofas, vases, and pictures. If 
this be borne in mind, many mistakes will be 
avoided and the simplest surroundings made 
interesting. Honesty, unpretentiousness, and 
adaptability are imperative, else a parlor is 
spoiled. Many of them, as we know, are like 
the “ Sunday clothes ” of men who wear them 
but once a week, a series of ill-adjusted ap- 
peintments with which nobody is at ease. 

If one be still feeling a way toward making 
a parlor beautiful, it is best to avoid alto- 
gether the purchase of “ornaments.” Bric- 
a-brac means something a little different, 
suggesting whims and fads, and the picking 
up of pretty or interesting examples here and 
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there. But what I mean by “ornaments” 
are, for instance, the two vases one buys to 
place on the mantel, because vases are sup- 
posed to be necessary. If one‘has two which 
are interesting in themselves, well and good, 
but never two vases for the sake of vases. If 
the young housekeeper can do nothing else, 
she can at least do without. If she must buy, 
let her, until she is quite certain, only buy 
vases that will hold flowers. They come in 
glass and pottery. She will always be safe 
with these. Or let her buy candlesticks and 
keep them filled: They at least suggest a pur- 
pose. With candlesticks and vases filled with 
flowers, the simplest, most barren apartment 
may be made beautiful, and nobody’s taste 
ever shocked. Nothing in the way of a gen- 
eral rule for adding “touches” to a parlor 
is more important than this one. Adiron- 
dack camps, sea-side cottages, and summer 
homes in the mountains are made enchanting 
retreats by no other expenditure of force and 
money, the walls of course having been first 
arranged. The walls everywhere must be at- 
tended to first. 

A parlor, it must be remembered, must be 
individual, and suggest the owner back of it. 
For that reason, among others, stiff upright 
chairs and sofas, every article covered alike 
with some conspicuous and obtrusive stuff, 
can never suggest the best taste. One wants 
tu leave a way for cushions, for flowers, for 
the introduction of new things. A subdued 
furniture covering is therefore best, since 
cushions can add color and variety. Com- 
fort must not be forgotten, for although one 
cannot lounge in a parlor, one is at liberty 
to get what support he may from a bit of 
silk-enclosed down propped under an elbow. 
Signs of occupancy and some indication of 
individual tastes and occupations are neces- 
sary, though these must be given with great 
discretion. A young woman in Boston, when 
the rage for Morris colors first came in, used 
to keep her crewels laid across her work-bas- 
ket on the parlor table, the crewels arranged 
to produce an artistic result, though none of 
her friends ever believed that she used them. 
And Becky Sharp, as every one will remem- 
ber, kept a little baby shirt, that she was mak- 
ing for her son, on the drawing-room table 
leng after he had outgrown it by half a dozen 
years. Such examples are not to be followed. 
On the other hand, a parlor ought not to look 
as though it had been shut up until the door 
was opened for you. It need never look so 


if the head of the house made it part of her 
purpose to study the comfort and delectation 
of her guests, and was quick to remedy any 
fault that interfered with them; as, for in- 
stance, a sofa placed so that a draught played 
over its back, or a table where the visitor 
must stumble against it, or lights so that they 
shone in people’s eyes. 

In every parlor there must be a centre of 
interest to which the way is clear. All fire- 
lovers make the hearth the point toward which 
all the interests of a room converge. Sofas 
are drawn up by it, chairs arranged near it, 
the best picture placed over it. 

The question of lights is carefully studied, 
and wherever a comfortable chair or sofa is 
placed, some provision for a lamp or a light 
from the window is considered. 

The grouping of chairs, tables, and sofas 
is another point not to be neglected, so that 
different sets of interests may be provided for 
without interfering with one another—that one 
may sit by the piano, for instance, and others 
have a téte-a-téte somewhere else. 

When one has no pictures, a flowered paper 
on a parlor wall is effective. Sometimes relief 
is lent by a dado of velours or jute running 
to a height of some four feet, and finished by 
a narrow braid to match the body color, nail- 
ed on the wall with imvisible tacks. The 
furniture in this case should be covered to 
match the dado, so that all the lower part 
of the room is left in one tone. Brass 
sconces and mirrors alone should be hung on 
the walls. 

Yellow on the walls gives brightness and 
cheerfulness and sometimes a sense of up- 
lifting, but one cannot get coziness with it. 
Much white is permissible with yellow. Re- 
lieved with a note of crimson, as when a red 
curtain is hung at a door-or a red cushion 
makes itself felt, a yellow and white parlor 
becomes individual and charming. A par- 
lor, when the walls are panelled in white, can 
be treated with a solid green or a solid red 
earpet, and draperies to match. It is well 
to remember that where green is used yellow, 
white, or rose tones ought to be blended in 
some way, otherwise instead of a restful tone 
you get a sombre one. 

A long and narrow parlor is made effective 
by placing a piano so that the musician is 
seated away from the centre of the room. 
Instead of a piano stool a long bench, some 
carved affair found in an ancient monastery, 
is used. 























THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HosPITAL, NEW YORK 


Pourth Paper 


THE FEEDING 


HE object of this paper is not 
so much to dwell upon the 
subject of foods for infants 
as upon the manner and meth- 
ods of feeding. An improp- 
erly fed infant, no matter 
whether the food be good, bad, or indifferent, 
is likely to have a pretty hard time of it in 
his short career. By an improperly fed in- 
fant I mean one that is fed in an improper 
manner—that is, without regard to quantity 
or regularity. Whether the infant be breast 
or bottle fed, the strictest attention should be 
paid to the regularity of his hours of feeding. 
As the infant’s body compares in size with 
yours, so, in the same proportion, does the 
size of his stomach; do not overload the lat- 
ter, and try to crowd in a six-ounce meal 
where one of four ounces should go. To put 
yourself in the infant’s place, how long do 
you suppose an adult could stand being fed 
as is the average baby? I venture to say his 
stomach would rebel much quicker than does 
that of the poor infant. Think of having 
some one, every half-hour or thereabouts, put 
food into your mouth and force you to eat, 
night and day, at irregular intervals! The 
majority of cases of gastritis and stubborn 
indigestion in children start in precisely this 
way. Do not assume every time a baby cries 
that it must be hungry and put the nipple into 
his mouth, and do not conclude then that he 
is hungry because he takes it so eagerly. Did 
you ever know a dyspeptic who did not chroni- 
cally crave food? An infant fed irregularly 
and overfed is neither satisfied nor nourished 
by his food; before long the little stomach 
gives out from overwork, and a severe gas- 
tric attack follows, which requires all the skill 
of the physicians to conquer, and which, 
sometimes, is not conquered. The infant 
should be fed at regular intervals; when the 
feeding-hour comes, the breast or bottle, as 
the case may be, should be given to the baby, 
and from twenty to twenty-five minutes be 
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allowed for taking the nourishment. Dur- 
ing this time do not let him fall asleep or 
stop to play or look about; keep him awake 
and steadily at his meal. A child will take 
all the food he needs, or wants, in twenty-five 
minutes; if he refuse, do not force him, as 
the little stomach knows when it has had 
enough or is not in condition to receive more. 
That the child refuses a part or the whole of 
a feeding occasionally does not of a necessity 
indicate that anything is wrong, merely that 
the stomach is taking a little needed rest. 

A bottle-fed infant should always be held 
while taking its food, except at night. At 
that time he should be laid on his side while 
some one holds the bottle and sees that the 
child does not go to sleep until he has fin- 
ished, or that he has taken what he wants, 
when the bottle should be removed. Never 
allow the child to fall asleep while nursing, 
or to keep the nipple in the mouth all night; 
either is a pernicious habit. From two to 
two and a half hours is required by a healthy 
infant to digest a meal; do not, therefore, 
force more food into the stomach before it 
has finished the work it has on hand; if this 
is done, the organ is overworked, does not get 
sufficient rest, and will soon break down un- 
der the pressure brought to bear upon it. A 
young baby should be fed once in two hours; 
after the first four or five weeks, every two 
and a half hours; after two months, every 
three hours. As the child grows in age and 
strength he takes more food, and eonsequent- 
ly does not require to be as frequently fed. 
During the night three feedings are enough 
for the very young infant; later, two; and 
by the time he reaches his fourth month a 
feeding at ten p.m. will be found sufficient un- 
til six or seven a.M. This division will also 
afford the stomach its proper rest. Babies 
thus fed with precision and regularity sel- 
dom suffer from indigestion; sound digestion 
means health, and a healthy baby is a content- 
ed one, and a good sleeper at night. 
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In connection with feeding, the care of 
mouth, nipples, and bottles is to be consid- 
ered. If the necessaries for feeding the baby 
are not kept absolutely clean, the food will 
become tainted, and no amount of system ex- 
ercised in any other direction will cause a 
baby to digest unclean or sour food. If the 
baby be breast-fed the breast should be care- 
fully bathed before and after each nursing; 
the infant’s mouth should also be washed, as 
while the infant is young, and still weak, a 
little milk is likely to remain in the mouth, 
and is apt to become sour and cause thrush. 
Hence the necessity of cleaning the 
mouth. As the child grows stronger he is 
able to swallow the saliva as it accumulates, 
and thus cleanse the mouth; the latter will 
then require to be washed morning and night 
only. If the baby is bottle-fed, do not let 
the bottle stand a moment after the baby has 
finished, especially in warm weather. First 
rinse the bottle in cold water thoroughly, let 
it stand filled with cold water until you are 
ready to scald it, then pour in the warm 
water gradually, letting its heat increase 
slowly to the scalding-point to prevent break- 
age. Afterwards wash thoroughly with 
strong soapsuds, using a bottle-brush, rinse 
in two changes of scalding-water in which 
there is a teaspoonful of borax or bicarbonate 
of soda, then leave to drain. The nipples are 
eared for in much the same manner. First 
carefully rinse, inside and out, with cold wa- 
ter, then scald, taking care there are no traces 
of milk left, and place in a cup or small glass 
in which there is a solution of boric acid, 
borax, or bicarbonate of soda. Nipples cared 
for in this way will always be sweet and clean 
and do not become sour. Boiling is not ne- 
cessary, and is harmful to the nipples, as it 
softens the rubber and gives them an un- 
pleasant odor and taste; the nurse, too, is 
apt to grow lax in the cleansing process, un- 
der the impression that boiling is sufficient, 
and ofteneconsiderable curd and dirt collect 
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in the nipple. A nipple should not be used 
too long; a frequent change is desirable. 

The question of what food a baby should 
have is one of many sides, and its discussion 
could easily fill a volume. I will touch only 
briefly on the subject, and that in a very gen- 
eral way. Nature provided only one food for 
infants, and that is human ‘milk. When, un- 
der certain circumstances and conditions, 
this cannot be had, the next resort is cow’s 
milk, but this must be given with intelli- 
gence, and must be diluted to suit the age 
and digestion of the child. In cases where 
mother’s milk fails it is rare that cow’s milk, 
properly and carefully prepared, will not take 
its place; due attention, however, must be 
paid to dilution, quantity, and regularity of 
feeding. In the artificially or bottle fed in- 
fant a fact too often overlooked is that an 
occasional change of diet is necessary. With 
the breast-fed infant its diet undergoes a 
slight but constant change brought about by 
the varying diet of the mother. In suggest- 
ing change for the bottle-fed baby I do not 
mean an entirely different food; only, as the 
child grows, the strength of the food should 
gradually increase; some new ingredient 
should be added, like barley, or oatmeal 
gruel, and later a little beef juice two or 
three times a week. Do not keep the child 
too long on fluid diet. At the end of twelve 
months begin to give mixed food, starting 
with cereals and meat broths. Do not give 
the same thing every day, but a different 
cereal or broth each day for several days, 
then a soft-boiled egg, perhaps once or twice 
a week, beginning with half an egg. Avoid 
sweets, candy and chocolate especially. Be- 
eause the child’s digestion is good, do not 
abuse it by overfeeding and the use of indi- 
gestible* dainties. A healthy child should 


gain steadily, otherwise there is something 
wrong; either he is getting too little food or 
too much, or the food is not of the right 
kind, and a doctor should be consulted. 
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Wuart can be done to break up the habit of 
biting the nails? My little girl bites hers 
continually. I have tried covering the finger- 
tips with cots and also painting them with 
bitter-tasting medicine, but nothing seems to 
do any good.—M. W. C. 

Try putting on the arm splints, which was 
suggested for the thumb-sucking. These 
splints should be removed for a short time 
every two or three days, and the arm exer- 
cised by bending the elbow joint, and drawing 
the hands to the shoulder and back again for 
a few moments, in order that the cords may 
not stiffen; there is not much danger of this, 
but it is better to be on the safe side. 

Some little companions with whom my lit- 
tle boy and girl play constantly, have a very 
light attack of measles. Do you advise me 
to allow the children to continue to go to 
their house and run the risk of catching the 
disease? I sometimes wish they would get it 
and have it over with. We live in the coun- 
try and there is no good physician near with 
whom I can advise.—Perplezed. 

If the possibility of your being stung by 
a hornet some time in your life were strong, 
would you think of putting your head in the 
hornet’s nést just to have it over with? Do 
not think of exposing your children unne- 
cessarily; they may have measles lightly and 
it may be a good thing to have the attack over 
with, but always remember that contagion in 
a most malignant form may be the result of 
exposure to the mildest case. 

My baby is troubled with occasional spells 
of vomiting; he may do well for a month or 
six weeks, then again, keep nothing on his 
stomach for days. Can I do anything to pre- 
vent these attacks, or can you tell me the 
cause ’—Young Mother. 

There is certainly a cause for the trouble, 
what, it is hard to say unless one knew what 
the baby was fed upon, and something of his 
general condition. Over-feeding may be one 
cause, or perhaps a new tooth. If it is a nurs- 
ing baby, the mother may not be discreet in 
her diet; in any case, when an attack occurs, 
it would be perfectly safe to give the baby a 





very light diet for a while until it passes 
over. 

During the summer, at what temperature 
should a child sixteen months old have the 
bath? Should the temperature be the same 
as for an infant, and ought it to be as warm 
as the bath in winter ?—Priscilla. 

As the baby has the same temperature both 
winter and summer, it is a good and safe plan 
to have the bath always the same temperature 
as that of the baby—98 degrees. There is 
then no danger of either chilling or over- 
heating the blood. 

Is it safe to allow a strong, perfectly 
healthy baby to have bread? My baby cries 
and puts out her hand so eagerly when she 
sees any, but I do not want, in humoring her, 
to upset her digestion.—Mrs. J. L. R. 

Fresh, or soft bread is not good for babies, 
or older children. If the baby is healthy and 
perfectly well, a small piece of bread, cut 
thin and dried in the oven, will not harm her 
digestion. Zwieback is also good. 

Although my baby is less than a year old, T 
think there is a decided squint to his eyes. I 
have been told that he will outgrow it, and 
that most babies look that way when they are 
small. Are there any precautions that can 
be taken now to prevent it ?—YX. Y. Z. 

If there is the slightest possibility that your 
child is, or may grow, cross-eyed, consult a 
good oculist at once. 

A short time ago in one of your answers to 
mothers you suggested beef juice to be given 
to a child who was backward in walking. 
Will you kindly give a receipt for making it. 
—Interested. 

Take one-half pound of round beef, cut 
into small pieces about half an inch square, 
put into a jar with two table-spoonfuls of cold 
water, place on the ice or stand in a cool place 
for about five hours, then squeeze through a 
piece of cheese-cloth; add a small pinch of 
salt. To be given cold, or slightly warmed 
by placing in a small bottle or glass which 
is set into a pan of hot water and agitated; it 
must be barely warmed only, or it will coagu- 
late. 














SOMETHING ON A_ SENSITIVE 


SHE. 
HE. “ Wur?’ 
SHE. 


HE LITTLE KNEW 


He turned silently and 
faced her. 

“I did not expect such 
treatment,” he said. “ When 
I asked you for a kiss, there 
Was no reason why you 
should have received my re- 
quest in such a manner.” 

“You had no right to 
suggest such a thing,” she 
returned. 

“ Nonsense!” he retorted. 
“If every man went on that 

rinciple there would be no 
ae -making done. You 
might have refused me. You 
had that privilege. But to 
get up and say you were in- 
sulted and go on the way 
you did was mere folly.” 

She drew herself up an- 
grily. “ You presume, then,” 
she said, “to lecture me on 
what I should or should not 
do. This is too much, sir.” 


yee 


- 


“WHAT ARE YOU PUTTING ON 


“T NOTICE IT IS COMING OUT 


SUBJECT. 
YOUR HAIR?” 


SO NICELY.” 


She turned to leave the 
room. He stood in front of 
her. “ Forgive me,” he said; 
“you were right. You are 
so different from most girls 
that I misunderstood. You 
are so far above those things 
that the mere suggestion 
was a shock to you. I see it 
clearer now. What a brute 
I was!” 

She shook her head. “I 
fear I am not so good as all 
that,” she said, quietly. 

“Ah! but you are,” he 
said, almost reverently, 
“and I cannot tell you how 
much I respect you for it. 
You are an angel!” 

She smiled. A look of 
great relief came over her 
face. She walked to the 
other end of the room, open- 
ed the folding doors that led 
into the dining-room, and 
came back softly. 

“Why, you foolish man,” 
she said, “ if you knew half 
as much as I, you would 
have known that my aunt 
was behind those doors lis- 
tening to all I said.” 

Tom Masson. 
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THE LIMIT PASSED 


“Please, mamma, 
please!” 

“Papa, I beg of you, do 
not refuse!” 

Cordelia Pasdetout clung 
wildly about her fond but 
obdurate mother’s neck, and 
rained kisses upon her 
cheeks, while Anastasia, her 
sister, did likewise to her 
father. 

But their pleading seemed 
of no avail; the elder Pas- 
detouts shook their gray 
heads firmly in negation, 
though it was evident that 
the necessity of refusing 
their daughters’ request 
pained them beyond mea- 
sure. 

Gently, but with decision, 
as one shakes a hard-shelled 
crab from out ascalp-net, the 
parents disentangled their 
daughters’ arms from their 
shoulders. Then, mastering 
his emotions, the father 
said: 

“No, Anastasia and Cor- 
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BLUEBEARD TOMMY. 
WOULD CUR-R-RDLE IF YOU 


FRIENDLY 


ADVICE. 


THE DOG. “Now, Bo-PEEP, STOP CRYING ABOUT THOSE 
OLD SHEEP. Do YOU WANT TO MAKE A SALT MARSH OUT 


OF YOUR PA’S NICE MEADOW?” 








“T TOLD YOU THAT YOUR BLOOD 
OPENED THAT DOOR!” 


delia, what you ask of us is 
too much! Never before 
have we refused a request 
of yours. We have moved 
from city to city, from 
State to State, to the in- 
jury of my business and the 
destruction of your mother’s 
health, in order to deceive 
people as to your ages. For 
the past ten years it has 
been nothing but move on 
for us, for every time the 
people of one place would 
begin to suspect your true 
ages, you have insisted on 
us packing up and going 
elsewhere, that you might 
start anew at twenty-two 
and twenty-three, respec- 
tively. We have’ submitted 
to this nomadic life for our 
love for you, but your most 
recent demand is too much. 
We absolutely refuse!” 

The daughters sobbed like 
anything. In fact they sob- 
bed like everything. 

But their firm parent 
remained firm. 

“ No,” continued Mr. Pas- 
detout, “ we will not, abso- 
lutely will not, celebrate our 
silver wedding again in or- 
der to prove to people that 
you two cannot be over 
twenty-four at the outside. 
The idea!” 

Pavut WEstT. 
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To End the Boer War 

HE treatment of Cronje by the British 

is a revelation of sentiment more ex- 

pressive of the principle of universal 
brotherhood than any Peace Conference has 
ever been. The latest news cabled on this 
matter is that General Cronje, with his wife 
and private secretary, was permitted to at- 
tend religious service at a British camp, and 
afterwards was taken for a drive around the 
country. Cronje was greeted by cheers from 
Tommy Atkins, and the Boer general express- 
ed himself as greatly pleased with his recep- 
tion and entertainment. Doubtless tea was 
included in the programme—the English 
would scarcely omit this when they had set 
themselves out to give a distinguished gentle- 
man a nice time. On the whole, such are the 
social amenities between foes in war up to 
date, Cronje is fortunate to have been cap- 
tured and exiled. He is infinitely better off, 
safe, well fed, privately entertained, and pub- 
licly applauded, a prisoner (7?) in St. Helena 
than he would be figuring as a target on the 
battle-field in Africa. So manifestly lacking 
in a proper spirit of mutual hatred have the 
Boers and British shown themselves on every 
occasion where it was possible for human sym- 
pathy to have way between them, it should be 
pointed out to the Boer Committee now 
seeking from this country help in end- 
ing the war that the plan suggested by the 
late Thomas Carlyle is perfectly feasible— 
cheap, easy, sure, and quite free from the ran- 
cor and bloodshed so repulsive alike to the 
true Boer and British heart. That is, for 
a general on each side—say “ Bobs” and 
Cronje—to take a pipeful of brimstone, 
set fire, and drawing close together, blow 
smoke in each other’s face till one or the other 
falls back. According as Lord Roberts or 
Cronje thus was vanquished, the cause of lib- 
erty as upheld by the Boers, or of civilization 
as championed by the English, would be deem- 
ed a triumph. As a means of at once pre- 
serving a nation’s dignity, lives, and funds, 
yet amply satisfying the burning necessity for 
war that upon occasion seems to exist be- 
tween two countries, Carlyle’s invention is 
without a peer, and the United States could 
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perform no kindlier mission in the world than 
to urge this for a solution.of the difficulty in 
the Transvaal. 





A Woman’s Livelihood 
T will be interesting to women to know that 
under the pension law of the United States 
a woman having an income of $8 per month 
—$96 per year—is apparently deemed by 
men who effect legislation to have all the 
money she needs. The widow of a soldier pos- 
sessed of this amount does not receive a pen- 
sion. Touched no doubt by the prosperity- 
feeling current in all good Republicans, a 
movement in Congress undertakes to increase 
the standard income of a woman to $250 a 
year. Widows of soldiers possessed of in- 
comes not above $250 will receive a pension 
by the proposed measure. The extravagance 
of this may be encouraged by cunning Demo- 
crats, who joy to attach the odium of reckless 
expenditure of the people’s money upon a Re- 
publican Congress just before a Presidential 
campaign. In any event, it conduces to hu- 
mility of spirit to realize how little money, at 
most, wise men deem sufficient for a woman’s 
needs. Two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
is less than $1 a day. This is about the sum 
of the average earnings of a woman in indus- 
try. Experience demonstrates it so impossible 
for a woman to sustain life on this amount, 
that, lacking other assistance, charity aims to 
provide cheap lodgings and cheap food for 
working-women. If prosperity ever got so far 
as women dependent upon themselves for sup- 
port, the government might add the widow's 
pension moiety of $8 per month to the relict 
of a soldier blessed with as much as $1 per 
day—$365 per year. 


We Want to Know 
WOMAN having been nominated out 
West for member of Congress, it be- 
comes of practical necessity to women to know 
what bearing laughter and applause have upon 
the promotion of Federal legislation. The 
brave woman who is ready to commit any sac- 
rifice for truth reads the Congressional Rec- 
ord. In this official chronicle of United 

















States laws as they are legislated, she finds 
frequent interpolations in great men’s speech- 
es, thus—( Laughter), (Great applause), (Loud 
and continued applause), (Prolonged laugh- 
ter). Certainly official stenographers would 
not report these things, nor would the govern- 
ment pay for immortalizing them in printed 
documents, if they were not of importance. 
Women generally nowadays know enough par- 
liamentary law to come to Congress, in a 
number of States they have the statutory 
right, and they have the elocutionary ability 
to make good speeches in Congress. But how 
often must they raise a laugh? How much 
applause is it necessary for them to evoke in 
order to faithfully discharge their duty to the 
Constitution they would swear to defend, and 
to their constituents whose interests they 
would be in honor bound to promote? Will 
not somebody organize a class, and will not 
some Senator kindly undertake its instruc- 
tion ? Women have never known, and they 
should know, what is the force of laughter 
and of applause in carrying a measure in 
(‘ongress. 





The Fate of U.S. Royalty 
UEEN LILIUOKALANT is going home. 
She says there is no justice in this gov- 
ernment. In other words, she has received no 
money from it. Liliuokalani’s experience with 
United States justice might have been differ- 
ent if our success in wars of conquest had 
been less. Had she remained the first and 
only queen thrown out of employment by the 
expansion policy of the United States, our 
love of humanity, which is at the root of our 
territorial accessions, might have led us to 
pension the deposed Queen of Hawaii. But 
to do so under existing circumstances would 
be to establish an expensive precedent. We 
should have the Cuban Junta and the mon- 
archs of our numerous hastily acquired South 
Sea Islands draining the United States Trea- 
sury of more than even a tax against Porto 
Rico and the rest of our colonies could ever 
make good. Liliuokalani, like the other ex- 
royalty now embraced in the people of the 
United States, must remember that she is still 
a queen, the main difference being that she no 
longer draws a salary for that reason. In a 
democracy every woman is a queen, all men 
kings. We revel in the glad consciousness of 
our power and glory, but we make our living 
by other means. Queen Liliuokalani must 
do the same. 
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Save the Palisades 

UTURE generations will surely rise up 

and call them blessed if the women’s clubs 
succeed in their endeavors to save the beauti- 
ful Palisades. Very rapidly in the past few 
years the edge of Hudson has been turning 
into paving-blocks. Were the stone exhaust- 
ed elsewhere there would be some excuse for 
the work of destruction, but there are many 
accessible stone-quarries left, and the Pali- 
sades once destroyed can never be replaced. 
What a characteristic shout of protest would 
arise from American throats if the Matter- 
horn, or the Rhine, or the Lakes of Killarney 
were in danger! But because the beautiful 
Palisades are in our own back yard we pay 
no attention to their destruction. The New 
York and New Jersey Legislatures, it is true, 
have appointed commissioners to inquire into 
the matter, but they have been given no pow- 
er to act, and by the time they have investi- 
gated, formulated a plan, and succeeded in in- 
ducing the Legislatures to do something, the 
Palisades will be a thing of the past. The 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has taken up the matter, and with the 
co-operation of New York women are form- 
ing a Palisades League. It is proposed to 
buy the land and turn it over to the govern- 
ment as a State or national park. 


Protection for Birds 

HE bird question has been before Con- 

gress. During debate on the Lacey bill, 
a measure providing for the protection and 
culture of American birds, Amos Cummings 
charged that the great slaughter of birds, 
which is all but exterminating many beauti- 
ful species, is the sinful work of woman’s van- 
ity. But one enemy as great preys upon the 
fettered songsters of our land: that is the 
English sparrow. By the provisions of the 
Lacey bill, the government undertakes to ex- 
terminate the sparrow. It does not attempt 
the impossible so far as women are concerned, 
but think the latter should know that their 
millinery is responsible for something more 
than robbing woodland scenes of exquisite 
charm. Agricultural newspapers are filled 
with articles showing that the wanton de- 
struction of birds is working great injury to 
agricultural interests. It has become a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the farmer. He de- 
pends largely on birds to protect plant life 
from deadly insects, and so long as millinery 
consumes the birds, bugs will eat our grain. 












NEWS of tbe 


NE of the ambitious 
clubs of the West 
is the Woman’s 
Club of Bay City. It carries 
not a Presidential, but a 
club-house bee in its bonnet, 

the object of its cherished desire being to 

build and own a club-house. It deserves cer- 
tainly the setting of permanence and pros- 
perity, for its history has been one of steady 
advance and continued development. Organ- 
ized in 1892, its first topic of study was the 
Columbian exposition. The next year a 
course of historical study was adopted which 
has extended from year to year. In this 
course, American, English, French, Russian, 
and, through the current year, German, his- 
tory has been considered. Next season, 
which will see the century rounded out and a 
new one ushered in, the club proposes to re- 
view the progress of the world during the 
nineteenth century. An early honorary mem- 
ber of the club was Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
known in the West as the “Mother of Clubs,” 
and whose recent death caused widespread 
grief. Although Mrs. Stone was a resident 
of a distant city, Kalamazoo, she kept in 
close touch with the Bay City club, and her 
influence throughout the entire membership 
was close and vital. The president of the 
club, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Shannon, is a capable 
and inspiring officer, having besides that de- 
sirable gift in a president of assimilating all 
interests into a harmonious and forceful 
whole. Other officers of the club are—first 
vice - president, Mrs. Martha Snyder Root; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Ella E. Butler; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Jennie L. Hitch- 

cock; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Alice B. 

Richardson; treasurer, Mrs. C. A. Weber. 
The active-membership list of the club is 

limited to 100. Its associative membership 

counts thirty-six. The influence in the com- 
munity of this company of intelligent wo- 
men can hardly be overestimated. 





HE regular spring meeting of the Detroit 
Federation of Clubs had in it this year 
several points of unusualinterest. Mrs. Andrew 




















Howell, the new president, was in 
the chair, and paid, in her in- 
augural address, a high tribute to 
the late Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, who was hon- 
orary president of the federation. Resolutions 
in memory of Mrs. Stone were afterward 
adopted. Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, ex-presi- 
dent of Sorosis, of New York, spoke at some 
length upon the subject of School Savings- 
Banks, which the club women of Maine have 
brought into successful operation. Mrs. Hall 
advanced the idea that these banks might 
solve the problem of the cigarette evil. The 
federation, on recommendation of its board 
of directors, voted to establish a course of 
free lectures the coming winter, to work for 
the appointment of a woman factory-in- 
spector, and to petition the Legislature to 
raise the age limit for children’s admission 
to the Coldwater Industrial School fron 
twelve to fourteen years. An interesting 
paper was contributed by Mrs. A. L. Rose, of 
Mason, Michigan, upon “The Need of a 
State Sanitarium for Women,” for the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases. She pointed out 
that almost the only refuge for such patients 
was the insane asylum, where they suffer 
many inconveniences and restrictions, and 
where all their complaints are treated as de- 
lusions. At the close of the address, which 
was warmly received, the federation adopted 
resolutions favoring an institution of this 
kind. An interesting picture of the social 
side of the meeting of the International 
Council of Women held in London last June 
was given by Miss Octavia Williams Bates, 
B. A., of Detroit. Her account of the visit 
of the delegates to Windsor was particular- 
ly graphic. An invitation extended to the 
federation to participate in the congress of 
women at the Lake Orion assembly this sum- 
mer was accepted and co-operation promised. 


HE work of the New York State House- 
hold Economie Association for the past 
year, as developed at its annual meeting 
just held in New York city, was most encour- 
aging. The wage-earner section, which was 

















NEWS OF THE 
a new feature of the work, has been very 
successful. Six hundred employers have ap- 
plied for girls since November 27, 1899, and 
five hundred domestics have asked for situa- 
tions. The reports from the county chair- 
men of the work throughout the State were 
full of encouragement. Mrs. Melvil Dewey, 
of Albany, told of the work in household 
economics of Farmers’ Institutes. It is pro- 
posed by these organizations, during the com- 
ing year, to extend their work and research 
directly in behalf of farm household work. 
An investigation is to be made into present 


conditions, and what 
may be called statis- 
tics of inconvenience 


From these 
a compilation will be 
made, to be used 
later in awakening 
farmers’ wives to the 


secured. 


necessity to improve 
household conditions 
where such improve- 
ment is needed. To 
quote from Mrs. 
Dewey, the question, 
Which problem in 
housekeeping shall 
be taken up for con- 
sideration? is asked, 
and the of 
“Steps "—the house- 
wife’s 


topic 
“ steps ” — is 
suggested as 
which statistics may 
be easily gathered. 
“ How many steps are 
taken in preparing a 
meal and _ washing 
the dishes? How 
many miles are trav- 
elled a day, consid- 
ering that twenty- 
six hundred steps make a mile? In prepar- 
ing one thousand meals a year, how many 
miles are travelled, and in many instances 
could not two steps be made to do the work 
of three? This practical appeal to interest 
women in saving human energy is a long step 
forward, and must be productive of good re- 
sults.” <A difficulty suggested by Mrs. Dewey 
that now exists in the way of assistance to 
farmers’ wives is that of finding speakers who 
gain their interest and confidence. It is en- 
couraging to note in this connection that one 


one on 
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woman student now at Cornell is fitting her- 
self for just this practical work among them. 
The H. E. A. of the State will co-operate in 
all its branches in this effort. The associa- 
tion voted to join the Mothers Congress, and 
Mrs. Cephas Brainard, of New York, was 
made a delegate to the meeting of the con- 
gress at Des Moines this week. Working 
plans for courses in domestic science were 
drawn up for use in clubs wishing to study 
this science. The annual election of officers 
took place, with Mrs. Shailer remaining as 
president; Mrs. J. K. Dunn, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. 
Brainard, 
vice-president; trea- 
surer, Mrs. F. H. 
Lane; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. 
Charles Barnard; 
and recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. H. 
Hageman. 


Cephas 
second 


IVELY _ interest 
in the biennial 
at Milwaukee de- 
velops with the 
date just at hand, 
and there is every in- 
dication that a large 
attendance will be 
had, five thousand 
delegates and visit- 
ing club women be- 
ing an_ estimate 
that is not consider- 
ed too large. The 
special train from 
New York State will 
carry a large number 
of women, and many 
others will travel in 
other trains. Re- 
bates are offered on any trains and on all 
roads, the Federation Special naturally mak- 
ing the most advantageous arrangement. The 
price for the round trip from New York on 
the latter train is fifty dollars, instead of 
forty-five dollars as first announced in the 
Bazar. The additional five dollars covers all 
expenses of drives, street-car rides, extra 
meals, ete., needed in the sight-seeing of the 
trip. All expenses except hotel bills at Mil- 
waukee are included in the estimate. Club 
women are requested to wear, on arrival at 
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Milwaukee, a knot of light blue ribbon for 
prompt identification by the reception com- 
mittee. 


HE “gentlemen’s night,” which seems to 

be regarded as a startling innovation in 
some quarters, is merely a courteous recogni- 
tion of the practical interest which the busi- 
ness men of Milwaukee have taken in the 
coming of the club women. Both at Louis- 
ville and at Denver the municipal and State 
officers assisted in the welcome to the gather- 
ing, and the widening of the circle to include 
more men is, as has been said, because at 
Milwaukee more men have been personally 
interested. One evening meeting has been 
given up tomen. The federation officers will 
be on the platform only long enough to intro- 
duce the speakers. Dr. George H. Kriehm, of 
Strasburg University, who is an authority on 
municipal art, will preside at the meeting, 
and all the speakers will be men of promi- 
nence in their respective fields. The Mil- 
waukee Miannerchor will furnish the music 
for that evening. 

The Art Exhibit will undoubtedly be all 
that is expected for it. Both the General 
Federation Art Committee and the local 
committee are working in its behalf. The 
art sessions are to be invested with unique 
features, as, for example, on the occasion of 
Mrs. Garland’s lecture on “ Sculpture,” the 
stage will be set as a sculptor’s studio. Other 
effects have been arranged for various bi- 
ennial events—all under a veil of mystery 
that excites most pleasurable anticipation. 


HE recent annual meeting of the New 

York State Daughters of the American 
Revolution at Brooklyn, New York, had 
especial prestige through the presence of 
Mrs. Daniel Manning, president-general of 
the National Society D. A. R., and, as its 
presiding officer, of Mrs. Samuel Verplanck, 
of Fishkill, the new State regent. The 
D. A. R. have no State organizations for the 
transaction of State business independent of 
the national organization, and the annual 
meetings in the States take the form of con- 
ferences for the furtherance of State work. 
Mrs. Charles H. Terry, regent of Fort Greene 
Chapter, which was hostess of the occasion, 
gave the address of welcome, which was re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Verplanck. The reports 
from chapters throughout the State made up 
an interesting part of each session. They 


showed a gratifying increase in membership, 
and the record of movements started and de- 
veloped was, in the aggregate, most impres- 
sive. In particular, is the work of some of 
the State chapters towards educating the 
foreign element in their communities in the 
duties of citizenship valuable, and its en- 
couragement was recommended at the con- 
ference. On the second. day, the visiting 
Daughters enjoyed a drive about Brooklyn, 
making the round of the historic places of 
interest in the vicinity. The old Cortelyou 
mansion on Third Avenue at one time Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, the Maryland Shaft 
in Prospect Park, and, most thrilling of all, 
the tomb of the prison-ship martyrs in Fort 
Greene Park were among the places in- 
terestedly inspected by the delegates. Mrs. 
Henry P. Earle gave a large reception to the 
conference, and a luncheon was served at the 
place of meeting between the two sessions 
on the opening day. The public of Brook- 
lyn showed much interest in the sessions, and 
took advantage of the invitation to assist 
that was extended. Mrs. James Belden, of 
Syracuse, the recently retired State regent, 
with four vice-presidents-general— Mrs. Roeb- 
ling of New Jersey, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Cross- 
man, and Miss Forsyth of New York—were 
present, together with the three founders of 
the society, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, of 
New York, and Miss Eugenie Washington 
and Miss Desha, of Washington. The con- 
ferences meet in different localities of the 
State each year, convening last year at Buf- 
falo. The meeting at Brooklyn was specially 
brilliant and inspiring and worthy of the 
important D. A. R. interests that centre in 
and about Greater New York. 


PN agree meeting of the executive board 
and the members of the various com- 
mittees of the Ohio State Federation was 
called recently by the president, Mrs. W. P. 
Orr. The interests of the different commit- 
tees were presented, and action taken to 
further the work of the federation. The 
meeting was very interesting and profitable. 
Mrs. Orr is demonstrating her executive 
ability, and developing the work of the State 
organization at whose head she stands, by 
her appreciation of the value of joint effort 
between the board and the State committees. 
The federation has sent a history of itself 
to the Woman’s Department of the Paris Ex- 
position. Marcaret Hamitton WELcH. 


- 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


Texas.—I agree with you about ordinary car- 
pet rugs, but within the last few years a rug has 
come into play which is made of a plain Wilton 
carpet without figure or border, looking like vel- 
vet, and cut to any size. You can get almost any 
tones or colors in these, and they are not expen- 
sive. Of course, by careful search, you could 
find other rugs giving the colors you want, but 
you would pay more and exhaust yourself. Un- 
less you go into the very expensive textiles you 
will hardly find hangings giving mixed colors or 
figures which will be of any service to you. It 
is better to use plain colors. Corduroys, velours, 
and some silks, and among the wash materials 
denims and linens, are excellent. Your house 
must be very pretty. 


A Reaper.—The color of your paper undoubt- 
edly causes the gloomy appearance of your house. 
Since you cannot repaper and you have only a 
dull chocolate on the walls, you should get red 
or yellow draperies and add color in that way. 
Try both, choosing that which produces the best 
result. Write to Teachers’ College, New York, 
and ask for the book of instruction that you 
want. 


IGNORANCE.—Curtains should come just to the 
floor, not lie upon it. Ruffles are always grace- 
ful in effect, but cannot be used when a stiff lace 
forms the border. Unless very handsome lace 
ean be afforded, the curtains costing thirty to 
forty dollars a pair, choose simple ones of dotted 
muslin, or Madras, or plain bobinette, ruffled. A 
mahogany desk is always in good taste and out- 
lasts many changes of fashion. Pillows vary in 
size. Fashionable beds are in the daytime fur- 
+ nished with bolster only, over which the spread 
is drawn, but this is done with great skill, and 
the bolster is made specially, is perfectly round 
and the ends flattened, as though one had cut 
through an iron pipe. Otherwise an ordinary 
bolster is used, or two pillows, and on top some 
very large pillows in handsome covers. These 
handsome pillows are generally put away at 
night and smaller ones substituted. 


Mrs. E. R. E.—Charlevoix was a French Jesuit 
missionary and historian who died in 1761. In 
bis “ Histoire de la Nouvelle France” he gives 
the story of his voyages, and a history of the 
Canadian and Louisiana missions. He also wrote 
on Santo Domingo, Paraguay, and Japan. 


Mrs. H. A. L.—Use plain burlaps above the 
panelled oak wainscoting, unless you can get a 
stencilled stuff possessing real excellence. Put 
the same between the beams of the ceiling. 


Greens or some yellow tone would be the best in 
color. Rather than a curtain at the arch, why 
not hang a Venetian lamp from an iron bracket, 
or one from chains, putting pictures up and down 
the panels. Then, if you own a piece of good 
stuff, loop it back there merely for decorative 


purposes. Gray and pink-are always charming, 
but cold. Choose with great care. With your 
Colonial mantel and its columns have white 


paint everywhere in the parlor, up-and-down 
striped paper or flowers or faint figures. Silk 
draperies if you can at the doors. Make that 
bay-window in the library the feature of the 
room, and at the other two windows have the 
same kind of drapery. Yes, twin beds and ma- 


hogany, as you suggest, in the guest-rooms. Yel- 
low in the dining-room with blue plates. Your 


parlor is small, so study carefully the arrange- 
ment of furniture; avoid too many small pieces 
and rugs. One or two large and comfortable 
pieces of furniture will redeem a small room and 
make the whole effect seem the result of a plan, 
not a haphazard arrangement. 


Mary T. C.—On the walls of a bed-room con- 
taining oak furniture use blue and white, with 
white wood-work. And of course there should 
be blue and white at the windows. The blue 
should not be heavy, nor have too solid a look; 
broken figures or stripes are best. Flowers on a 
white ground are also pretty with oak, with 
white wood-work, and plain draperies at the win- 
dow taking up the prevailing color of the flowers, 
except when these flowers are red. Sometimes 
the plain drapery should match the stems or 
leaves in the paper. Red is not good with the 
oak. 


M. E. H.—Remember that the walls of a house 
are the first consideration. Your choice of colors 
is good, but get rid of that cherry-stained wood- 
work, it is apt to be cheap in its effects unless 
done by one who knows. Paint the wood to match 
the walls, using darker shades. Where you use 
the tapestry in the dining-room a different treat- 
ment is possible. You can have brown or black 
oak, but not white, of course. To lower the ef- 
fect of your high doors, try a shelf across the 
arch, and on this big brass jars or pieces of ef- 
fective pottery—no little scraps of bric-A-brac. 
Fine plaster casts, like the head of the young 
Augustus or of Demosthenes, something to add 
dignity to your library, would be good. There 
are soft velveteens and lovely corduroys which, 
when lined, would be better than anything as 
portiéres if you can afford them. Do not have 
figured stuffs. For your parlor begin with com- 
fortable sofas and chairs, fine tables, good lamps, 
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and avoid everything that is spindle-legged and 
uncomfortable, and which looks as though it had 
been made up in sets for cheap sales. Avoid light 
colors, and all combinations of colors except 
those made by artistic mapufacturers who under- 
stand the art of combination as one sees it in 
old brocades and leathers and in Eastern rugs. 


R. F. D.—Thanks for your suggestion about 
the cockroaches. I am glad that you have dis- 
covered for yourself two things—that red with 
light oak is ugly; and that stained glass, how- 
ever good, only adds to a sense of distraction 
when there is a bright color on the wall. How 
I sympathize with you about your brass and 
onyx tables! Put them in dark corners or be- 
hind sofas, always with palms on them. If the 
shellac were taken off the brass (shellac is an 
abomination on fine brass, I think, brass that is 
rubbed every week being the only proper thing), 
and it were allowed to grow dark without polish, 
would it be so offensive? 

The sense of formality in your parlor may be 
relieved by two things—proper colors and an ar- 
rangement of furniture. A once ugly room in a 
rented house in Bar Harbor has been transformed 
in this way. Flowered paper is on the wall. The 
white muslin curtains are tied with enormous 
bows of pink cheese-cloth matching the roses. 
The furniture is white, and is artistically ar- 
ranged. In front of the fire is one sofa, a table 
with lamps at its back. At right angles and in 
the corner is another sofa, and in the bay-window 
a writing-table with silver and flowers. At the 
farther end of the room stands the piano, its 
keys to the wall, so that the player is hidden. 
By the back of this piano stands another table, 
always filled with flowers in high vases, so that 
straight lines are broken. There are other sofas 
and tables, but all are grouped. Break up lines, 
paper the parlor walls with a much darker green 
than that of the sample you enclose, and, econo- 
mizing somewhere else, buy a thin yellow silk 
instead of a muslin for your windows. This com- 
bination will lighten the gloomiest room, and the 
introduction of brass pots and lamps, pretty sofa 
cushions, and flowers makes any room with it a 
delight. 


C. U. H.—Repose is the first feeling which 
should be suggested by the walls of a living- 
room like your library. Therefore have plain 
burlaps on the walls, since because of the intro- 
duction of books and all the pictures, etc., which 
accumulate there, you will need a background 
which will not distract the eye. Have green or 
white wood-work; if white, have white at the 
windows, otherwise yellow or creams. Not red for 
the dining-room; it would conflict with the terra- 
cotta of your hall, and mixed reds are an abomi- 
nation. Use yellow there, with white paint and 
mahogany furniture. Use all your blue plates for 
decoration. 


Mrs. E. A. B.—With so many colors in the par- 
lor only plain walls are possible. If, however, 
you could afford a flowered paper with dark 
green dado, plain white ceiling and paint, red 
hangings, or pink, it would be very charming, 
though only with every piece of your furniture 
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recovered in plain or subdued covers—green like 
the dado being best. Keep the piano in the par- 
lor, the keys to the window, a table or sofa at 
the end. Never hang a certificate, however hand- 
somely framed, in a parlor. If hung at all on 
the wall, it should go into an inconspicuous cor- 
ner of a library or bed-room. Plain green walls 
would go with the oak and match the carpet. 


F. P. T.—No one nowadays, except now and 
then an old-fashioned housekeeper, ever places a 
hot vegetable or meat dish on the table, and these 
housekeepers still cling to straw mats which are 
removed with the dishes. In other houses every- 
thing is served from the side-table. Under the 
hot plates, when the table is bare, small asbestos 
mats are used (very cheap they are, too), and 
on these are put small embroidered doilies. As a 
thick piece of Canton flannel is always put under 
a table-cloth, no mats are necessary when a 
cloth is used. When, however, a table is stained 
by a hot dish, use first wood alcohol, and then 
linseed or olive oil. The alcohol and oil can be ° 
mixed or used separately. They are excellent, 
by-the-way, for keeping furniture in order. Wood 
aleohol is cheaper than the pure, smells like 
ether, and is as good as the pure for all domestic 
purposes. 


VirGInta.—My first suggestion is to make the 
parlor with the bay-window the library, and the 
library the parlor. In the space reserved for 
bookcase put the piano. Privacy is needed for a 
library, which should not be a room into which 
the front door opens. Put soft yellow or écru at 
the windows to shut out that reflected light. 
Make the vestibule yellow and white, the two 
parlors and library red and white, using the de- 
sign you suggest. Take all the odd pieces of 
furniture and group them in that southern par- 
lor in which you will live most of the time. Be- 
gin collecting gradually for your others, and so 
suggest the following out of a settled design. 
Begin always with sofas, chairs, and tables, 
studying comfort first, for nothing sacrificing 
comfort in furniture can be good. Filling and 
rugs for the floor. For all the southern win- 
dows, curtains that are not pure white, on ac- 
count of the glare. Soft yellow silkolenes will 
be charming with the red. Drape the arches with 
soft silks to break the lines. Yellow in your 
dining-room. Plain yellow walls and white wood- 
work in your daughter’s room, with figured chintz 
or cretonne curtains and bedspread, the same 
material to be used over the lavatory and closet 
doors. Divide these curtains; loop them back 
when not in use. All your house will now follow 
one scheme, a plan preferred by the best decora- 
tors of to-day. 


A Constant Reaper.—Why, no! How could 
it be a foolish plan for any girl to study archi- 
tecture? I know one or two who have already 
made for themselves prominent places in the pro- 
fession, and who are consulted by many persons. 
No influence is needed to get into an architectural 
office. A question of ability decides the question. 
To be endorsed, however, by a person of influence 
or knowledge, or to bring letters of introduction, 
is, of course, an advantage always. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


JosePHIne.—If I understand the situation 
correctly, you, a married woman, gave a tea in 
honor of a married friend who was stopping with 
you, and you enclosed her eard with your own 
for invitations. The invitations demand from an 
unmarried woman who attends the tea or sends 
them two cards only, one for you and the other 
for your friend, but a man should send four 
cards, one for you, one for your friend, and one 
each for your husbands. While this is according 
to the code, it is not obligatory to leave so many 
cards; a married woman may, without display- 
ing ignorance in social matters, leave only four 
cards altogether—two of her husband’s and two 
of her own; it is foolish to be wasteful of even 
bits of card-board, and while some persons punc- 
tiliously follow the card-code, a larger number 
use their own judgment about the number of 
cards they leave. If the tea demands an after- 
call, the rule that applies to leaving cards at the 
tea is correct for leaving them in making the call 
later; the same number shall be left both times, 
a married woman certainly leaving her husband’s 
cards with her own. 


INQUIRER.—There are places where it would 
be correct to wear a white organdie gown to an 
afternoon tea or reception in summer—at any of 
the summer resorts, even Newport and Bar Har- 
bor,such a dress is en régle, and at a smaller sum- 
mer resort or in a country village it would be the 
prettiest kind of a dress to wear—but it is a 
question whether it may suitably be worn in a 
city, or even in a comparatively small town where 
the means of transportation to the entertainment 
is by street-cars, or where one has to walk 
through crowded thoroughfares; a summer silk 
or light cloth dress would be less conspicuous 
than the organdie, and therefore in better taste. 
Real flowers are both carried and worn; artificial 
flowers are never carried as a bouquet. Do not, 
however, pin a bunch of real flowers, except vio- 
lets, on a fresh gown, as they are apt to leave 
a stain. From this cause artificial flowers are 
fashionable worn with evening dress. Violets are 
worn in the street and house, and do not hurt the 
dress. No: cards sent by a friena to a tea or 
any entertainment are not enclosed in an enve- 
lope. 


K. B.—Serve refreshments at a young folk’s 
party when things begin to drag a little; supper 
need not necessarily be the final feature. When 
the hours of the party are from four until nine 
o’clock—a very long time, by-the-way—the supper 
should be served about seven o’clock. For the 
entertainment, which must be “a simple, inexpen- 
sive, but attractive tea party,” have for a centre- 
piece on the dining-table a wreath or a half- 
wreath of greens—this is less expensive than 
flowers—tied with a big bow, and encircling the 
birthday cake or a dish of fruit or bonbons. Put 
around the wreath at intervals small dishes of 
sandwiches, cakes, and candy; use candles, with 


or without shades. At each cover have a simple, 
inexpensive favor,or place-card prettily decorated. 
A home-made, easily served menu is: 1. Clam 
bouillon in cups with a little whip-cream put on 
top of each cupful when it is served. 2. Creamed 
chicken in the little paper cases which may be 
bought of any confectioner; lettuce sandwiches; 
cocoa or chocolate. 3. Tomato jelly with chopped 
celery dressed with mayonnaise; hot crackers and 
cream cheese. 4. Oranges cut in the shape of 
baskets filled with orange jelly and a few 
candied cherries on top of the jelly; cake. 5. 
Candy. 





A Supscriser.—Leave two of your cards and 
three of your husband’s when calling upon a 
widow and her sister; ask for “ all the ladies ” at 
the door, and so include thé widow’s daughters 
whose cards she left when calling upon you; the 
extra card of your husband’s is for her son. No 
doubt the card-code would say that you should 
leave your card for each of the ladies in the fam- 
ily, and your husband’s for each, and one besides 
for the son, but to leave nine cards when making 
this call is ridiculous. I never advise a married 
woman to leave more than five cards on any one 
family. When you call on an unmarried woman 
who lives alone or boards it is correct for you to 
leave one of your own and one of your husband’s 
cards, but if she lives with her mother you 
should leave two more cards—one of each for the 
mother—and show her the courtesy of recogni- 
tion. She may do as she pleases about seeing 
you. Exactly the same rule is applicable when 
you call on a friend who is a visitor in the house- 
hold of a stranger or an acquaintance; ask apd 
leave a eard for the hostess. 


A Constant REApER.—It is difficult to give in- 
flexible rules for the distribution of an income of 
2500; the place where the young couple who are 
to live on that amount will reside will make 
much difference in its division. In New York 
the rent of a flat or house is much more than 
anywhere else; in any city more has to be allowed 
for rent and less for other things than in the 
country; advice will therefore have to be taken 
with judgment. One-fifth of income for rent is 
the usual allowance; therefore put $500 aside 
for that purpose. Three dollars a week each is 
supposed to feed every individual in a family 
properly; and allowing for one servant, this 
would consume another $500 a year. The ser- 
vice of a good general-house-work maid would be 
four dollars a week; allow one dollar more a 
week for extra laundry-work and cleaning and 
entertaining, making service for a year about 
$250. Lighting and fuel will amount to at least 
$150 a year more, leaving $1100 for all other ex- 
penses. The personal expenses of husband and 
wife should not amount to more than $300 a 
year each, which is a liberal allowance. The cost 
of supplying what is hurt by the wear and tear 
on the house, for repairs, and other little house 
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expenses will be about $200 a year, and we have 
left $300 for extras—doctor’s and dentist’s bills, 
pew rent and charity, and any little vacation ex- 
penses. The amount that should be allowed for 
life-insurance and that should be saved is not 
mentioned, as you say the couple have $2500 a 
year to spend. If this is the whole income, at 
least five per cent. should be put aside for emer- 
gencies and as savings. Cut down personal ex- 
penses and service to make this possible. Allow 
a certain sum every month for every item of 
expenditure, and see that expenses do not exceed 
it. This is where good management is shown, 
and this is women’s work. It is not good man- 
agement on an income of $2500 for two that 
economy should be evident: the table should be 
attractive, there should be entertaining and the 
best of food, and the household should run easily 
and prettily, and it is the woman’s fault if it 
does not. 


Minnie E. H.—Certainly a May-day festival 
with a Queen of the May presiding may be given 
by a class of schoolgirls. Have a May-pole se- 
curely fastened in the centre of the room or stage 
where the ceremony will take place; have it dec- 
orated with flowers, and fasten by one end to the 
top of the pole as many different-colored long rib- 
bon streamers as there will be girls. The dance 
around the pole should be practised beforehand. 
The prettiest movement is to waltz music; each 
girl holds a ribbon, and, in time to the music, all 
take waltz steps as they pass around the pole, 
winding in and out with the ribbons, until the 
pole is completely wound with the streamers. 
Now the Queen enters. She is greeted with a 
song—any verses may be improvised for the oc- 
casion and set to a popular air—and she takes 
her place on a throne. She is crowned with a 
wreath of flowers, to music and song, and after- 
wards, rising, makes a speech, in which she calls 
upon each of her subjects to come forward and 
give some exhibition in her honor. One sings a 
song, another recites, another plays an instru- 
ment, and there may be dialogues, and perhaps a 
short play acted. A dance around the pole fol- 
lows, in which all join except the Queen, and as a 
final feature a march, in which all the girls, the 
Queen at the head, walk out in couples to mu- 
sic. The Queen is always chosen before the fes- 
tival. 





A Susscriser.—Expressions of sympathy and 
ealls and cards of condolence should be acknow- 
ledged within a month from the time of one’s 
bereavement. Send black-bordered visiting-cards, 
on which may be engraved, or written, some ex- 
pression of thanks, or the cards may have only 
one’s name and address. During the first year 
of mourning all calls should be acknowledged 
within two weeks by black-bordered visiting- 
ecards. It is better form to send the cards by 
hand than by mail. Thank you for your welcome 
words of gratitude. 


A. F. M.—See description of an egg-hunt for 
children in Bazar No. 15. Nothing would give 
the twenty-four children more pleasure than an 
entertainment of this sort. Simplify the idea, if 
desired, by wrapping peanuts in different-colored 
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papers instead of hiding eggs about the house or 
grounds, and have very simple prizes. Another 
way to amuse a omy of children is by means of 
a fish-pond, in which every child has one “ pull” 
with a long fish-pole, throwing the line over a 
screen, and getting a “ bite” of some little pres- 
ent that is fastened to the hook by a person be- 
hind the screen. If you can hire or coax some one 
to give a sleight-of-hand performance it is sure to 
“take” with the little peaple, and is an easy 
way to entertain them. Children of ten years 
and older are best amused by some game with tlie 
element of a contest in it. Tables may be ar- 
ranged for a different game to be played at each 
—backgammon, checkers, parcheesi, lotto, ete.— 
the time that it takes to play the game at the 
head table determining the time for all. For 
other suggestions read answers to “ Dotty Dim- 
ple” and “ E. H. W.,” Bazar No. 13. 


Bb. B. B.—Even if in mourning for a parent 
who has been dead only a little over a year, a 
bride is privileged to invite the near relatives 
and the intimate friends on both sides to her 
wedding—this without showing any disrespect 
to her parent’s memory. Have the clergyman, 
bridegroom, and best man enter the parlor from 
the hall and take their places in the bow-window, 
facing the room. After a few moments the two 
little pages enter, walking together and dressed 
as you suggest; behind them the bride may walk 
with her maid of honor, or the maid of honor may 
walk alone, and the bride come in on the arm of 
the person who will give her away. A correct 
menu for a June wedding which is served by a 
caterer would be chicken consommé, creamed lob- 
ster, or lobster A la Newburg, sandwiches, sweet- 
bread salad, chicken croquettes and finger rolls, 
ices, strawberries, cake and wedding-cake. Punch 
or champagne. Have the daytime ceremony by 
daylight; artificial light would make the house 
hot and uncomfortable and be very bad form in 
June. With a white crépe wedding dress wear 
white Suéde gloves. Use running script on the 
invitation and announcement cards. Send in- 
vitations to an informal ceremony about ten 
days before the wedding; send announcements 
immediately after the wedding on the same day. 
In sending either to a family of seven persons 
address one to Mr. and Mrs. , another to 
The Misses , and another to The Messrs. 
——, or one to each of the sons separately; the 
latter is better form. It is not considered good 
form to address one invitation or announcement 
to Mr. and Mrs. and family. 











E.ia M. H.—The duties of patronesses differ at 
different kinds of entertainments. If they allow 
their names to be engraved on the invitations or 
programmes and where tickets are sold—as for a 
musicale, reading, or private theatricals—they are 
usually responsible for the sale of a certain num- 
ber, and they should also be conspicuously present 
at the entertainment. At a dance or reception 
the patronesses stand in line to receive the guests 
and to take leave of them. At a dance, too, the 
patronesses are apt to have each a number of 
girls in charge, whom they must see provided 
with partners and looked after at supper and be- 
tween the dances. 
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A Man’s First Duty 


is to provide for the support of his family and the edu- 
cation of his children. While he lives his energy supplies 
the means-—Afterwards 


LIFE INSURANCE 


will accomplish the same result. 


The Prudential 


issues policies adapted to all needs and conditions, on all 
members of the family in good health. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $190,000. 


Write for particulars. Address Dept. W. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 







If tHE? 
Caer aewe PRUDENTIAL - 
OF AMERICA oad he, 
STRENGTHOF) | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN GIBRALTAR:., | 
Prt i! 


President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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MISTRESS AND 


BY 


E cannot altogether banish sentiment 
W from any copartnership in labor which 

must be carried on in the family, but 
first of all, in the initiative, we must build 
on a firm business basis in securing our maids 
and inducting them into office. They are to be- 
come identified with the family life, sharers in 
our joys, partakers of our sorrows, and neces- 
sarily, to some extent, they will be aware of our 
most intimate affairs. Therefore we should care- 
fully investigate their antecedents and engage 
them with open eyes, the great probability 
being that they have already taken stock of us 
and have accurately gauged our credentials. 
Every family in town has its reputation as 
desirable or the reverse among the maids and 
their people. On our side, we stipulate to give 
the maid not only her board in addition to her 
wages, but also a comfortable lodging, or its 
equivalent in a larger weekly or monthly pay- 
ment. If a maid lives in the house, her room 
should be well furnished with a good bed, as 
luxurious, surely, as far as springs and mattress 
are considered, as that of her mistress, 

The addition to the wages in money of board 
and lodging makes the position of the domestic, 
in certain particulars, incomparably more valu- 
able than that of a factory operator, who must 
pay her own living expenses out of what she 
earns. Yet, in towns where factories are multi- 
plied, there is the greatest difficulty in persuad- 
ing young women to enter service. They prefer 
the factory for two reasons. One is that in 
factory-work each employee does one thing, and 
that thing being mechanical, the doing of it be- 
comes more or less automatic, involving the mini- 
mum of strain; the hours also are fixed and regu- 
lated by the sound of a bell. One is on or off 
duty at a given hour. The other reason is that 
the factory girl has the unchallenged and un- 
questioned freedom of her evenings, when she may 
do as she pleases, see her friends, entertain them 
in her home or boarding-house, go out or stay 
in, as she prefers. 

Our maid-servants are young. When they 
reach the farthest verge of youth they are not 
wanted any more, and if they have spent, as 
some of them do, their best working years in a 
nomadic state, never staying long in one situa- 
tion, plodding about here and there, unlearning 
in one house what was learned in another, they 
are female Ishmaelites, of a type to be dreaded 
and pitied. Being young, they have the im- 
pulses and needs of youth for amusement and 
companionship, and, as they do not deliberately 
vow to remain celibate, they hope to marry. The 
mistress who takes into serious consideration 
this natural aspiration goes far toward securing 
for herself contented service. 

Training-schools for domestic service will prob- 


MARGARE’ 


r 
II 


MAID 


E. SANGSTER 


ably in the near future enable women to go te 
their employers more fully equipped than has 
hitherto been usual, and will insure them a 
higher rate of wages. Employers will find them- 
selves able to secure skilled and competent women 
in their several specialties, instead of struggling 
with the untaught and bewildered novices who do 
not know a skillet from a sieve, and blunder on 
wretchedly amid a maze of puzzling appliances, 
ashamed to confess their ignorance. The train- 
ing-school will give the woman who pursues its 
curriculum a standard of cleanliness so exquisite 
and so dainty that only an immaculate kitchen, 
shining closets, and corners free from cobwebs 
will reach its ideal. As things are, she who is 
upbraided for the dirt and disorder of her kitchen 
has emerged from the fathomless dirt of some 
dark tenement or dingy alley, and is color-blind 
to her own shortcomings and stupefied at the ex- 
actions of her fastidious mistress. 

No self-respecting employer will ever scold her 
maid. This goes without saying. Also, no self- 
respecting employer will be afraid to find fault, 
honestly, openly, and good-temperedly, when fault 
is to be reprobated. In serious crises the mistress 
would always do well to send for the maid for 
an interview in her own room, gaining an acces- 
sion of dignity from her background. This is an 
extreme measure. Ordinarily, in her daily round, 
it is enough for the mistress, gently and plea- 
santly, to express her dissatisfaction and to sug- 
gest a change. Servants are not unlike children 
in their aversion to a person who nags and frets 
and fusses, and in their comprehension of the 
even-handed justice which metes out deserved 
blame. 

Praise, too, should not be sparingly bestowed. 
It oils the domestic wheels and saves annoying 
friction. 

No house can get on successfully with two or 
more mistresses. Authority must be vested in 
one. A man of the house disposed to meddling is 
a most unfortunate element, and should not be 
encouraged in criticism or intrusion where his 
province does not extend. From the children of 
the family courtesy to servants should be secrupu- 
lously exacted, as much for their own good as 
for the comfort of .he maids. Wages should be 
promptly and cheerfully paid, and any privileges 
in the contract should be respected by the em- 
ployer, who, on her side, should insist on the best 
service, and condone no wilful inattention to duty. 

Where a maid has a habit of breaking china 
or ruining property through heedlessness, a check 
upon her wastefulness should be imposed by 
exacting payment for the losses for which she is 
responsible. This is simply a businesslike pre- 
eaution, if mentioned beforehand, and is a busi- 
nesslike defence of that which costs money, if it 
becomes necessary. 
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OMEN DO SUFFER! 

Even so-called healthy women suffer. 

But they are not healthy. 
The marks left by pain are on the young faces of many of our daughters. 

Pain that leaves its mark comes from a curable 

/ cause. If that cause is not removed, its influence 
reaches out and overshadows a whole life. The rea- 
son Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has 
been so uniformly successful for over a quarter of a 
century in overcoming the suffering of women is that 
it is thorough and goes directly to the cause. It is 
a woman’s remedy for woman’s ills. 


Miss EMILy F. HAAS, of 148 Freeman St., Green- 
point, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ DEAR MRs. PINK- 
HAM, —I wish to state that I used your Vegetable 
Compound with the greatest success. I was very 
sick for nearly a year with hysteria, was downhearted 
and nervous; also suffered with much pain in back 
and limbs. I often wished for death, thinking noth- 
ing would cure me. I had doctors, but their medi- 
cines did me no good. At last, by the advice of a 
friend, I began to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


Compound, and I am happy to say it has entirely 
cured me.” 


JENNIE SHERMAN, of Fremont, Mich., Box 748, 
writes: “ DEAR MRS. PINKHAM,—I feel that I must 
write you and tell you what your medicine has done 
for me. I had neuralgia of the stomach for two 
years, so bad that I could not do any work. I 
had two or three doctors, but did not seem to get 
any better. I began taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s ‘ 
Vegetable Compound and Liver Pills, and improved | MUST 
from the first, had better appetite, and, after taking 


three bottles of Compound and one box of Liver | WOMEN 
Pills, can say that I am cured. Your Vegetable SUFFER? 
L saa 


Compound is a wonderful medicine.” 




















The Love of Parson Lord The Captain of the Janizaries 


AND OTHER STORIES . 
By MARY E. WILKINS By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., LL.D. 


Miss Wilkins at her best is the best that A story of the times of Scanderbeg 


c be had, and such is the proper desig- a ‘ ‘ 
aaiien of “ The Love of Parson Lord, and and the fall of C onstantinople. 
Cloth, $1 50 


Other Stories.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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WHY THE RABBIT’S EARS ARE LONG 


A BED-TIME STORY FOR THE CHILDREN 
BY RAYMOND F. AYERS 
ILLUSTRATED BY CONDE 


OR a long time Brer Rabbit had tried to get satisfied with that. He wanted all that Mr. 
fF at Mr. Muskrat’s parsnip-bed. He had tried Muskrat had stored away for his winter's use. 

to borrow a few, but Mr. Muskrat was a So back Brer Rabbit came to help Mr. Coon 
stingy old fellow and would not lend him any. get into Mr. Muskrat’s house. Brer Rabbit went 
Then Brer Rabbit tried to steal some, but Mr. first, while Mr. Coon aung back, walking on tip- 
Muskrat had his whole family guarding the toe so as to make no noise. Brer Rabbit knock- 
parsnip-bed until he could get them all gathered. ed on the door. “I took some parsnips that I 
At last Brer Rabbit went to Mr. Coon who is _ found outside in the garden patch, Mr. Muskrat,” 
as fond of Muskrat meat as rab- 
bits are of parsnips. 

Brer Rabbit told Mr. Coon 
that he knew of a place where 
there were enough muskrats to 
furnish fresh steaks for a long 
time. He would take Mr. Coon 
there, he said, if Mr. Coon 
would only help him to get the 
parsnips. Mr. Coon smacked 
his lips and promised to do anything Brer Rabbit 
said. 

So they started out, and after a long walk 
came to the river. There were three young 
muskrats guarding the parsnip-patch while old 








‘THEY ALL RAN TO THE HOUSE.” 


he cried, “and I have come to pay for them.” 
Old Mr. Muskrat opened the door a crack. 
“Open the door wider,” insisted Brer Rabbit, 
(Continued on page 6.) 





“wR. COON SMACKED HIS LIPS.” 


Mr. Muskrat carried bagfuls of the vegetables to 
his cellar. They soon saw Mr. Coon and Brer 
Rabbit coming along, and they all ran to the 
house and locked the door. 

“ Now you watch the door,” said Brer Rabbit 
to Mr. Coon, “ while I take these parsnips that 
are left and hide them.” So Mr. Coon lay down 
by the door and Brer Rabbit carried away a 
whole bag of juicy parsnips. But he was not “* PULL ME BY THE LEGS, MR. COON.’ ” 
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Columbia, 
Hartford, 
Stormer and 
Pennant 
Chain Wheels 


summarize all that is known 
of the building of bicycles of 
the chain type, each containing 
the highest possible value for its 
price. New Models, $50, $35, $25 


The Columbia 
Coaster Brake 


is always reliable and trust- 
worthy, holding the machine 
in complete control and having 
none of the defects of other 
devices of the kind. Price $5.00 
when attached to 1900 models. 


Columbia Bicycles, 
HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CT. 





BEVEL-GEAR 


CHAINLESS 


bicycles satisfy 
riders who want 
the best. 


New Models, $75. 




















The Pi isee 


if he is your friend, will advise 
you to ride a wheel every day, 











ARE THE 


PULLMAN CARS OF CYCLING 


They give automatic ankle motion, absorb the vibration, 
reduce the knee action, and ¢ be iate the “dead-center.” The 
increased application of power makes hill climbing 25 per 
cent. easier A great boon to ‘ride ers, “ee ally ladies. 

a On receipt of $3 we will ship, with 
oper ial 0 ffer. expressage prepaid, a pair of RAMSEY 
SWINGING PEDALS, with the guarantee that if they do not fulfil 
every claim after fen days’ tria/, we will refund the money on 
return of the pedals. Send name and date of wheel with order. 
Fit any bicycle. Special Toe Clips, 50 cents. Rubbers, 25 
cents. Specify RAMSEY pedals on your new wheel. 

RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL COMPANY 

Race and Broad Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





simply because he knows that 
regular, systematic action of every 
muscle in the body cannot help 
but be beneficial to every part of 
the body. The exercise one re- 

ceives awheel is more general than 
that enjoyed in any other sport. 

Cycling is a combination of pleas- 
ure and medicine. To secure the 
most pleasure one should ride the 





CRESCENT BICYCLE 


a wheel that is comfortable, easy- 
running, and in every way reli- 
able. Chain and chainless models 
in stock, just as your tastes and 
pocketbook prefer. 


Chainless Models - - - 
Chain Models 


Pd ad ted el ek ed ed PP Pd el ek el el el 


SICK HEADACHE 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Soothes and strengthens the nerves ; 
relieves pain in the temples, depres- 
sion pat pacer ly 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


$50, $60 
- $25, $26, $30, $35 











| . 
“MOTHERS” 8 The Crescent Bicycle, 
wi n 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 503 Wells Street, Chi Ii. 
THE BEST REBEDY 36 Warren Street, New York. 
e fo eir ch 
DURING T THE TEETHING. PEKIOD ' 
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Lucca 


Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

Absolute 

Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 


| 











We make fancy boxes. We want 
to make the best. We offer 
3 prizes for the best 3 designs 
for candy boxes to hold 1 Ib.: 

First Prize - $50.00 

Second“ - BM 

Third « - 10.00 

CONDITIONS. 

A drawing and full Eoserip- 
tion will be accepted. The 
box may be of any conven- 
jient shape, in any kind ot 
board, covered with paper or 
silk, or both; ornamented 
by hand or with printing, 
painting or lithography ; 
may be with or without rib- 
bons, cords or borders. Or- 
iginality and cheapness are 

esirable, but the latter is 


not to bar design which may 
be expensive, 


This offer is open until Sept. 1, 1900. 
Ww. P. HOLLIDAY 


FANCY BOXES, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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WHY THE RABBITS’ EARS ARE LONG 
(Continued from page |,.) 


‘so I can get my hand in and pay you the 
money.” Mr. Muskrat opened the door a little 
.wider and Brer Rabbit tried to get in. He just 
got his head in the door when Mr. Coon made 
a jump from behind to get in too. But old Mr. 
Muskrat saw him and was too quick. He 
slammed the door in a hurry and caught Brer 
Rabbit’s ears fast in the crack. Brer Rabbit 
kicked and squalled, but his ears were fast. 
“ Pull me by the legs, Mr. Coon,” he squealed. 
So Mr. Coon pulled Brer Rabbit by the hind 
legs. He tugged and pulled and Brer Rabbit 
pulled and tugged, until finally they got his ears 
out of the door. But they were stretched to four 
times their natural length, and all the rabbits 
have long ears to this day. 


FOR POOR CHILDREN 


For the many New York women who would be 
glad to help in the good work among the children 
of the poorer classes, there is a fine opening at 
the Friendly Aid House, 248 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York city. The need of teachers for 
children’s sewing-classes and dancing-classes is 
great. Are there not also people with country 
houses who would be willing to entertain a small 
party of children for an afternoon or even longer ? 
The joy a few hours in the “ really, truly ” coun- 
try gives to a small native of city streets and 


eafions of brick and stone would move almost any 


woman to make tne small effort necessary to 
such an undertaking. Any one who will do this 
much for the city children during the hot sum- 
mer months may learn the necessary particulars 
by writing to the address given above. 


A SCRIPTURAL NAME 


“T heard you speak of Miss Tendril as Lily, 
did I not?” asked Spykes of Spokes. 

200. 

“ But that isn’t her name, is it?” 

“Tf it isn’t it ought to be. I have taken her 
to ride on my tandem and I have ascertained 
that the name Lily suits her precisely. I have 


| Scriptural authority for my statement.” 


“T wish you would tell me how the Scriptures 
apply to her case.” 
“Well, the Bible says that the lily toils not, 


| neither does it spin. You take Miss Tendril a 


bicycle ride, and you will soon recognize the ap- 
propriateness of the designation. 


A DIFFICULT EXAMPLE 


The new teacher at Frances’s school is caus- 
ing that maiden no small bewilderment. ‘ 
“It is no use my trying to do this example, 
she said to her mother, despairingly, “ because 
the old way that I understood I’ve forgotten how, 
and the new way that I know how I don’t under- 

stand.” 
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WOMEN CYCLISTS 


Are the most steadfast 
of the admirers of the 


CRAWFORD BICYCLE 


The reason is not far to seek nor hard to find. 
Women want a light-running wheel—they 
get it in the Crawford. A reliable wheel— 
the Crawford isit. A handsome wheel—there 
is no other 1900 model can surpass the 
Crawford for real elegance and beauty. Many 
new and necessary improvements this year. 


Chain Wheels, - - $40, $30 
Juveniles,- - - - $20, $25 
THE CRAWFORD BICYCLE 
83 Chambers Street 
New York 























SUPERFLUOUS 
The MAHLER HAIR 


Ric AP- 
ARATUS isthe on- 

POSITIVE 
RELIEF 


ly device ever invented 
for the posilwe, perma- 

74s) |ROUND THE 

WORLD. 









nent removal of super- 
fious hair from face, 
neck orarms by elec- 
erotyste: also effect- 
ly re- 
moves Moles 
Warts, Red- 
Veins and 
other facial 
blemishes. 
Ladies can 
operatein 
the privacy 
of their own 
~~ with A . 
resultsas e o led spec . : . ry : 
alists ae great savin 2, ty for cat. American Continent, via New York and Ni- 
Balog. D.J. hier, 4 Matthewson St.Providence,R.I 








Copyrighted. THE route ‘round the world is across the 











agara Falls, through the centre of the richest 





WO PRESENTS! mJ oy valle DISCOUNTS ! country on the globe. 


TEAS AND COFFEES You will be convinced of this if you will ex- 


amine the new “ Round the World” folder just 
AT ONE-HALF PRICE fiuctivents. 


Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 





issued by the New York Central Lines. 


consumers. For full particulars address 
CONSUMERS I PORTING TEA Co., A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three cents 
69 Vestry Street, New York, N. Y. in stamps, by George H. : Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 





Grand Central Station, New York. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 t.2 cic Go. Giereinna, 0: 


PISO'S CURE FOR 1 
) int 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for June 2d will be an especially brilliant and attrac- 
tive number. Among the notable contributions which 


will appear are the following : 


WHEN THE NESTLINGS COME..........csccccncccscsesnece By Ernest Ingersoll 


A charming study of our feathered friends by a man from whom birds have no secrets. 


TYPES OF WOMEN WHO WORK (from a mere man's point of view). 
Illustrated by B. K. Osrerrac. By I. K. Friedman 
An interesting study of extreme types of workers by a man who has spent many years 
observing them 
ge Ss ig FO ey re er ee ...++++++By Elia W, Peattie 
Illustrated by W. L. Jacoss 


The second and last instalment of Mrs. Peattie’s powerful short story 


MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL AT HOME....... ...By Bertha Damaris Knobe 
Illustrated with photographs. 
Mrs. Sewall, President of the International Council of Women, is often referred to as *‘ the 


leader of five million women.” A study of her home life and personality is very interesting 
in this age of women’s clubs. 


i Sis okie ody bb-0es cad aaee sos eae eae By Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
A paper of practical suggestions which no mother should fail to read. 
THE SUMMER GARDEN nec hn thnaas can ehaeearee vere et By Harriet M. Williams 


Illustrated with photographs. 


An article by a woman who knows all about gardens, and has herself made one which illus- 
trates the correctness of her theories. 


FASHIONS 


With Illustrations by Ethel Rose and Guy Rose of Paris, and A. M. Cooper of New York. 
A brilliant advance presentation of all the newest and most striking fashions in London and 
Paris. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE...By Marianna Wheeler 

(Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York). 

Miss Wheeler’s fifth paper, to appear next week, treats the interesting subject, ‘* How to 

Clothe the Baby.”” No contributions have excited more interest among mothegs than this 
remarkable series of papers. 


ey Ate CUE rata oo cnre cc asabee csthevesnccavcsenst By Jeannette L. Gilder 
A gossipy department in which will be found all the latest news of literary work and workers. 
PUP TTEE TOs oo cc cc tec cccns -soccecescoe¥ocvecues By Caroline Benedict Burrell 


One of the most interesting and suggestive of Mrs. Burrell’s excellent series of practical talks 
on féte-day luncheons. 


MISTRESS AND MAID............ secceesesceeees+++By Margaret E. Sangster 
The second of Mrs. ~aeneaee $ helpful talks on ‘the old, but yet unsolved, servant problem 

THE ADVANTAGE OF BACHELORS.. Perret ry . By Gelett Burgess 
A frank and clever contribution in which “= Burgess gives to the public some of his unique 
theories. 


In addition to these features there will be found in the next BAZAR the usual departments of 
Good Form, Household Correspondence, Cut Paper Patterns, and other topics which 
will naturally find a place in the twentieth-century magazine for women. 
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W. & J. Sloane 


Smith’s Wilton Velvet, 


Savonnerie, Axminster 











and 
Moguette Carpets. 


Inexpensive Goods of Estab- 
lished Merit. 








At all first-class Dry Goods Stores or Wrtte to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS Broadway § 19th Street 





Established in 1847 New York NEW YORK 


























HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of ps atterns of each design will be ‘issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 


be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 

292. Child’s Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 275. Girl’s Linen Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 20, Vol 33. Price, 35 cts | Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. Illustrated in Yar- 274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

290. Woman's Adjustable Collar (one size only). 273- or a oe eee Harper's 
lilustrated in A ’s Bazar No. 19, Vol ’ azar No. 13, Vol. 33. rice, 50 cts 
inate ee ee ee vow OD 272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

an a Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. I !lustrated ° . 

is Marter’s Basar We. 29,¥el 35. Price, 20 cis. 271. Foulard Costume for Women. | I/lustrated in 


Hi B. Vol Price, ts. 
288. Child’s Sunbonnet. Illustrated in Harfer’s 270. Modef At Aga ccaaaen ie Manners 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

287. Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [Illustrated in | 269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. Illustrated in 


Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
286. Trianon Fichu. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 268. Child’s Morning Dress. [Illustrated in Har- 

No. 1%, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts nah ny No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
285. Bolero Corset Cover. Illustrated in Harfer’s 267. men’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in 

Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
284. Frock for Small Giri. Illustrated in Harfer’s | 266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in 

Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 9. Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
283. New Kimono. [Illustrated in Harjfer’s Bazar 265. Spring Walking Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 

No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts per’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 264. Child’s Dimity he Illustrated in H/ar- 

per’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. Price, 35 cts. 
281. Woman’s Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. [llus- 263. New Rainy-Day Costume. Illustrated in Har- 

= Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, fers Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. _ Price, socts. 

, 262. Child’s Flannel Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. [lustrated in Har- er’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33._ Price, 35 cts. 

per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. Price, 35 cts 261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. I !lustrated 
279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. Illustrated in | in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. | 260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. Illustrated in 
278. Child’s Empire Yoke tows Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 259. India Silk Gown. Iliustrated in Harper's 
277: Wome s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

rt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 1 

do tien mate pe 5» MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [Illustrated in | Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 293, 

Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each. 294, and 295, on pages 241, 242, and 243. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Among the special features procured for forthcoming numbers of 
HARPER’S BAZAR, and to appear during the sum- 
mer and early autumn, are the following: 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS- - - - - - By E. Nesbit 

Illustrated by REGINALD BIRCH. 
A series of fascinating stories for the children by the most popular 
author of children’s stories in England. Everybody is familiar with 
Miss Nesbit’s charming “Treasure Seekers.” The adventures of 
“The Would-Be-Goods,” which will run in the BAZAR during the 
current year, will interest alike the little men and women and their 
elders. 


TEN SINGING LESSONS - - - By Mathilde Marchesi 


It is needless to mention that Madame Marchesi is to-day the great- 
est teacher of singing in the world. Nobody disputes her title. The 
ten papers on “Vocal Production and the Training of the Voice” 
which she has prepared for HARPER’S BAZAR, and which will 
appear in the course of the next two or three months, form a notable 
contribution to musical literature. 


DOES NATURE NEED HELP? -_ By Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell 


A practical series of talks on the subject of Exercise—exercise for 
the home woman, exercise in gymnasiums, exercise for brain workers 
and for children. All these topics Dr. Bissell treats with the author- 
ity of one who has had a lifetime of experience in such work. 


HINTS FOR THE SUMMER TRAVELLER - By Ethel Ramsey 


Beginning with the issue of June goth, the BAZAR will print prac- 
tical suggestions for the tourist. These hints are the result of the 
author’s own experience, and touch on matters not included in the 
usual departments and guide-books. 


BABS, THE IMPOSSIBLE - - - - By Sarah Grand 
Sarah Grand’s latest and strongest novel has been secured for se- 
rial publication in HARPER’S BAZAR. The first instalment will 
appear in July, and the story will run through the remainder of the 


year. Charming illustrations for the serial have been made by 
Arthur I, Keller. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Feder's Pompadour | 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


LP JD | heGenuinehes 

OricmwaL ii Feder’s | 
and the Best. d M 

Guaranteed tolast \ stamped on 


| 


as_long 


every yard. 
as the skirt! 


AT ALL FIRST CLASS DRY COODS STORES 
OA WAITE ro 
J.W.GODDARD & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1847 NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SNAP £995 











A strong, simple hook 
and eye. Easily fastened 
without stretching over. 


Closed by a touch. . 
. . Opened by a pull 





i" 


| 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S | 


FLORIDA WATER. 


“THE SNAP DOES IT” 








—— SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 
SHOPPING we. °sines.%, taint i? | 377 Broadway - New York Cit 
perience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. y y 
MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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HARPER'S . BAZAR 








COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 


es 


FOR BREAKFAST “GOOD FOR 


WITHOUT BABY, TOO.” 
COOKING 
Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from 


the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on only 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 

food, not only for grown people, but 
enough boiling water, to cover the es* I never found anything to equal it for 
flakes. . ; 


babies. 
Let it stand a second, until the 


flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it 
breaks the flakes and spoils the flavor. 
NO COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 


The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one and 
one-half cups of Cook’s Flaked Rice, 
and stir it gently for four or five min 
utes, not longer, as too much cooking 
makes it lose its fine flavor; then add 
a little boiled milk and a pinch of 
sugar; and if every mother will cook 
Flaked Rice this way she will have 
fine, healthy children. 
be realized through experience. It is 5 em, very seapectially, 
not a new food product. It is simply ‘Made Orly By 
the very best rice, sterilized and : 7 i MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 
steam cooked. —_ 

A book of tested receipts in every 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
package. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COOKED 





WHILE YOU WAIT, 
SOLD BY s neuse | LARGE PACKAGE 


ALL GROCERS THERE IS NO 15 CENTS 
COOKING 


More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., | Union Square, New York 
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